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Ailing  Amerasia 

General  Maxwell  Taylor,  President  Kennedy’s  per¬ 
sonal  military  adviser,  was  sent  last  month  on  a 
reconnaissance  tour  of  South-East  Asia,  to  make  a 
{tseral  review  of  US  strategy  for  the  area.  Ever  since  1948, 
when  for  the  first  time  an  American  general  and  American 
troops  were  sent  abroad  to  prevent  a  victory  of  Communist 
fuenillas,  on  that  occasion  General  Van  Fleet  with  an 
opeditionary  force  to  Greece,  the  pattern  has  been  set  for 
American  global  policy.  With  it  has  spread,  in  quarters  with 
put  experience  of  colonialism,  the  suspicion  that  this  is  the 
f-to-date  shape  of  colonialism,  geared  to  the  twentieth 
entury. 

Rumours  are  now  rife  that  in  the  present  state  of  near- 
coUapse  of  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  administration  in  South 
Vietnam,  America  may  commit  her  troops  to  direct  operations 
iRinst  the  Vietcong,  the  rebel  peasantry  believed  to  be  under 
be  influence  of  the  North  Vietnam  Communists.  According 
to  press  reports  these  rebels  are  now  operating  within  a  few 
Riles  of  Saigon,  besides  holding  all  over  the  country  sizeable 
pockets  which  Diem’s  forces  dare  not  attack.  The  suggestion 
bs  been  made  in  the  US  that  a  large  number  of  experienced 
nilitary  staff  might  be  sent  to  train  Vietnamese  recruits,  at  the 
Rme  time  as  General  Taylor  makes  an  assessment  of  the 
Kooomic  and  social  measures  essential  to  prevent  the  total 
colhpse  of  Diem’s  regime. 

In  Laos  also.  General  Taylor  would  study  the  situation  as 
Lanedy’s  personal  emissary.  Last  month,  after  Averell 
brriman’s  visit  to  Vientiane,  the  three  Laotian  princes,  Boun 
Onn,  Souphanouvong  and  Souvanna  Phouma,  agreed  to  form 
(coalition  cabinet  under  the  latter,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his 
Mralist  leanings.  But  the  actual  formation  of  an  interim 
nbinet  has  been  held  up  while  the  Americans  insist  they  must 
upect  the  proposed  ministers  to  make  sure  they  are  of  a 
daracter  likely  to  “insure”  the  neutrality  of  Laos.  Supposing 
be  Laotians  do  get  a  government  of  their  own  choosing,  the 
US  delegates  to  the  Geneva  Conference  still  insist  that  the 
htemational  Control  Commission  must  have  powers  to 
“iMuIate”  Laos  from  outside  influences. 

Even  those  with  the  greatest  goodwill  for  the  Kennedy 
l^ninistration  And  it  difilcult  to  make  head  or  tail  of  its 
■kntions.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  President  hopes  the 
Ttylor  report  may  help  him  to  resist  the  demands  for  greater 
Mlhary  involvement  in  Asia.  He  is  determined,  it  is  said, 
b  bring  about  a  new  relationship  in  these  areas. 

A  different  view  is  that  the  Taylor  mission  constitutes 
bX’Aer  example  of  continuing  confusion  in  American  diplo- 
bbic  thinking.  As  long  as  ten  years  ago,  the  Americans  were 


searching  for  an  “Asian  policy”,  and  this  journal  remembers 
American  cynics  saying  even  then  that  “any  day  now  we 
might  have  one”.  In  spite  of  SEATO  and  the  spread  of 
American  commitments  to  every  comer  of  Asia,  the  situation 
seems  to  have  changed  very  little. 

Nor  has  it  changed  with  regard  to  Cambodia,  and  the 
recent  attacks  by  Thailand’s  Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat  on 
Prince  Sihanouk  at  the  same  time  while  General  Taylor  was 
making  arrangements  for  intensified  military  preparations 
in  South  Vietnam,  are  a  very  disturbing  sign.  Cambodia 
has  always  been  a  neutral  thorn  in  the  martial  loins  of  US 
generals,  and  there  have  been  many  open  and  surreptitious 
attempts  to  undermine  Prince  Sihanouk’s  insistent  non- 
aligned  policy.  But  that  just  now  Cambodia  is  again 
subjected  to  fierce,  and  totally  unwarranted  accusations  of 
allowing  herself  to  be  used  as  a  “springboard  for  Communist 
aggression”,  confirms  the  impression  that  the  US,  not  satisfied 
with  the  possible  solution  to  the  Laotian  question  by  the 
Laotians  themselves,  is  setting  the  stage  for  another  Korea 
in  Indochina.  In  that  case  Cambodian  neutralism  would  be 
the  first  victim. 

Berlin  “crisis” 

PRIME  Minister  Macmillan  did  well  to  warn  against  a 
panic  over  Berlin.  The  behaviour  of  the  western  powers 
over  the  so-called  “Berlin  crisis”  has  been  closely 
followed  in  Asia,  but  seems  to  have  found  little  support. 
Indeed,  Asian  interpretation  of  western  policy  has  not  been 
very  flattering,  and  has  underlined  the  change  between  the 
UK  attitude  in  this  question  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth 
Governments  of  India  and  Ceylon.  To  begin  with,  the 
hysteria  which  obsessed  the  West  about  Berlin  was  not  shared 
by  Commonwealth  and  other  Governments  in  South-East 
Asia.  Had  Mr.  Khrushchev  threatened  to  annex  Berlin,  or 
to  attack  it  with  arms,  the  panic  would  have  been  understand¬ 
able.  But  all  he  did  was  to  declare  that  he  wanted  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Berlin.  Had  Mr.  Krushchev  imperilled  western 
occupation  rights  in  Berlin  or  questioned  the  security  of  their 
supply  lines,  western  alarm  could  have  been  comprehended. 
But  almost  every  Russian  statement  on  the  subject  contained 
offers  of  gtiarantees  for  the  safe  continuance  of  western  rights 
in  Berlin.  Further,  President  Kennedy’s  impassioned  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  US  would,  if  need  be,  fight  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  West,  did  not  have  the  desired  impact  as  he 
forgot  to  reveal  what  exactly  these  interests  were.  Unless,  of 
course,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  West  to  perpetuate  the 
present  situation  ad  infinitum.  West  Berlin,  an  island  in  a 
state  which,  like  China,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  the 
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US,  is  an  excellent  vantage  point  for  many  cold  war  activities. 
Today,  16  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  “free”  Berlin  is  still 
occupied  by  British,  American  and  French  troops  and  is  the 
seat  of  dozens  of  propaganda  and  espionage  organisations 
which  thrive  on  East-West  Tension  as  much  as  they  create  it. 
An  economic  offensive  directed  against  East  Germany  is 
operated  from  West  Berlin  with  the  help  of  an  artificial, 
subsidized  exchange  rate  for  the  East  mark-manipulations 
which  cost  the  German  Democratic  Republic  about  3.5 
thousand  million  marks  a  year.  West  Berlin  is  used  for  every 
conceivable  assault  bn  East  German  interests.  Despite  its 
apparent  prosperity.  West  Berlin  is  subsidized  to  the  tune  of 
1,250  million  marks  per  year  by  Bonn.  That  this  state  of 
affairs  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  is  obvious  to  all  those  who 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Germanics  and  that  not 
Berlin,  but  the  wider  German  problem,  closely  linked  with  the 
whole  question  of  peace  in  Europe,  is  the  real  issue.  The 
USSR  proposes  to  solve  it  by  concluding  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  both  Germanics  or  East  Germany  alone,  either 
with  or  without  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  West. 
It  is  this  prospect  which  has  alarmed  the  West  so  much,  as 
if  the  US  peace  treaty  with  Japan— also  concluded  bilaterally 
and  without  the  consent  of  all  the  allies — had  never  taken 
place.  The  importance  of  the  German  question  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  obvious:  as  long  as  the  present  distrust  over 
Berlin  and  Germany  prevails,  there  is  no  hope  of  achieving 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  general  disarmament  talks. 


Presidents  Nehru  and  Sukarno  as  well  as  other  neutrab  at  thei 
Belgrade  conference  have  called  for  a  common  sense  reassess 
ment  of  the  situation.  They  felt  that  the  problem  should  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means  and  that  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  start  negotiations  soon.  Belligerent  pronouncetnats 
on  either  side  will  not  help.  If  the  West  does  not  want  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  it  will  have  to  acc^ 
reality  by  recognising  the  borders  between  East  and  West 
Germany,  thus  according  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
some  form  of  de  facto  recognition.  It  will  further  have  toj 
cooperate  in  the  creation  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  between  tht| 
two  blocs.  This  would  help  to  avoid  a  further  crisis  and  the 
Berlin  “crisis”  would  settle  itself. 
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JAPAN,  despite  her  current  prosperity,  is  finding  herself  is 
an  uneasy  position.  After  having  been  warned  by  the 
USSR  that  the  continued  presence  of  American  mililaiy 
bases  is  a  threat  to  their  safety,  even  if  a  conflict  were  to  break 
out  not  in  Asia,  but  in  Europe,  Japanese  now  find  that  thdrl 
close  alliance  with  the  US  is  not  paying  the  expected  divideodJ 
and  that,  after  having  lost  their  security,  they  may  also  lostl 
their  prosperity.  Tokyo  is  still  discussing  the  results  of  Printr 
Minister  Hayato  Ikeda’s  recent  visit  to  Washington  and  of  hisj 
talks  with  President  Kennedy,  which  are  considered  unfavour 
able  in  Japan.  While  the  US  insists  on  the  strict  fulhlnKiit  bjl 
Japan  of  all  obligations  under  the  military  alliance,  she  hen^ 
is  unwilling  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Japanese  eveo  oc 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  Thus  the  question  of  tb 
return  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  has  still  not  been  broughai 
nearer  to  a  solution,  and  permission  to  fly  the  Japanese  UmI 
on  national  holidays  or  tax  concessions  for  the  popubtkC 
of  Okinawa  under  the  occupation  authorities,  have  also  bea|< 
turned  down  by  President  Kennedy.  Premier  Ikeda’s  attempb| 
to  obtain  US  consent  for  the  Japanese  airline  “Nihon  Koky' 
to  fly  from  Tokyo  to  New  York  have  been  rejected  under  tblltzar 
excuse  that  other  airlines  are  also  barred  from  crossing  thapiblk 
American  continent.  This  is  felt  as  a  discrimination  againsf 
Japan,  as  US  airlines  have  the  unrestricted  right  to  fly  acrosj 
the  whole  of  Japan.  Further,  Japanese  indignation  is  mounl 
ing  against  US  restrictive  practices  in  navigation  and  track. 
Particularly  the  new  American  restrictions  on  the  tarifi  ci 
allied  shipping  companies  are  considered  to  be  directed  agaku 
Japan.  The  loudest  complaints,  however,  are  about  tb 
protectionist  policies  like  the  customs  tariffs  which  the  US  hif  |rowi 
raised  against  Japanese  goods,  especially  textiles.  This  situ 
tion  has  resulted  in  the  US  exporting  more  to  Japan  than  sb| 
buys  from  her  ally,  while  at  the  same  time  American  sups- 
imposed  policy  prevents  the  expansion  of  Japan’s  forei|i 
trade  in  other  directions,  particularly  with  China.  It  has  ab 
been  noted  with  some  disappointment  that  recent  attempts  b 
Foreign  Minister  Kosaka  to  improve  Japan’s  position  in  whif 
many  consider  an  unequal  alliance,  led  to  no  more  than 
statement  by  him  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  th^Hydi 
present  situation  was  unfavourable  for  reviewing  US- Japanese 
relations.  The  feeling  in  Japan  is  growing  that  they  »« 
getting  the  worst  ot  a  bargain  which  continues  to  rob  tbo' 
of  the  possession  of  the  Ryukyus,  exposes  them  to  RusiMittw 
hostility  and  instant  pulverisation  in  a  case  of  war,  hamp^Kck 
their  trade  interests  in  the  US  and  prevents  them  from  entef^ 
a  good  neighbour  policy  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  socialsi|iew 
countries. 
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PAKISTAN  AT  A  LANDMARK 


H.  C.  TAUSSIG 


rr  ARACHI  is  the  gateway  to  Pakistan.  It  is  at  its  big 
jy  sea  or  air  ports  that  the  visitor  arrives,  and  it  is  Karachi 
which  offers  the  first  authentic  impression  of  the  whole 
(oontry.  It  is  true  that  Pakistan,  the  fifth  largest  country  in 
te  world,  with  its  365,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
^  million  of  whom  only  about  15  per  cent  live  in  urban 

iras,  cannot  be  understood  by  merely  visiting  its  largest  city. 
However,  during  a  recent  journey  which  took  me  over  most 
parts  of  West  Pakistan,  I  realized  that  the  first  impact  of 
Iirachi  constituted  the  key  to  almost  all  the  country’s 
ijuestions  and  problems,  and  that  most  of  the  political  and 
economic  trends  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  prevailing  through¬ 
out  the  country  can  be  gauged  in  that  astounding  city.  The 
pootive  and  negative  features  of  the  whole  country  mirror 
tanselves  there  in  a  way  which  makes  the  subsequent  journey 
into  the  interior  more  a  quest  for  confirmation  than  discovery, 

iput,  of  course,  from  the  scenic  differences — which  are  over- 
iWming— and  the  various  local  problems  which  become  over- 
ngnified  the  nearer  one  gets  to  them. 

Compared  with  observations  made  on  previous  visits,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  town  was  looking  more  prosperous,  that  it 
ns  cleaner,  that  people  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some¬ 
positive  was  Iwing  done  for  the  development  of  the 
cooDtry.  The  town  is  seething  with  building  activities.  On 
way  from  the  airport  to  the  centre,  miles  of  stretches  which 
had  seen  as  desert  only  two  years  ago,  were  now  covered 
with  attractive  houses.  New  residential  districts  have  sprung 
f  everywhere  and  so  have  impressive  business  buildings, 
ivhose  ranks  are  now  being  joined  by  the  new  State  Bank 
ii|)ti|l>dquarters.  The  hotels  are  overflowing  with  businessmen 
ud  tourists,  and  shopping  in  Elphinstone  Street  and  Bohri 
lizar  seems  brisk.  'Ilie  streets  are  tidier  than  before,  and 
tlifpiiblic  amenities,  like  the  Clifton  promenade  are  being  im¬ 
proved  and  well  kept. 

Karachi  Port,  which  in  1947  handled  just  over  2  million 
loos,  has  doubled  this  amount  by  now,  and  when  its  present 
Ncoostruction  project  is  finished  next  year,  it  will  have  its 
opacity  increased  by  30  per  cent.  The  industrial  township 
•fLandhi.  15  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  the  Sind  Industrial 
di^Trading  Estate,  6  miles  to  its  north-west,  are  constantly 
trowing  and  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  whole  coimtry’s 
■Khistrial  development. 

These  are  all  positive  factors  which  lend  a  certain  dynamic 
We  to  Karachi  and  which  are  symptomatic  for  the  whole 
WBtry.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  achieved  in  this  town  which 
tithe  foundation  of  Pakistan  had  only  150,000  inhabitants 
ud  which  now  houses  about  2  million  on  over  40  square  miles. 
Water  has  been  provided  in  sufficient  quantities  to  this  new 
jwkopolis  from  the  Ghulam  Mohammad  Barrage  near 
t  ^Hyderabad,  and  its  industries  are  powered  with  the  help  of 
Wural  gas  brought  by  pipelines  over  hundreds  of  miles.  Not 
‘”i»ll  these  developments  date  since  the  take-over  by  the  new 
jitlime,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  activised  by  it,  and  some- 
^  make  more  sense  now  as  integral  part  of  a  progressing 


ip«fiociety. 


refugees  from  the  miserable  shacks  and  the  pavements  of 
Karachi  to  proper  houses.  About  15,000  quarters,  each  built 
on  120  square  yards,  complete  with  kitchen,  bathroom  and 
courtyard,  were  finished  within  5  months,  and  building  is  still 
proceeding.  The  blocks  of  houses  are  built  in  such  a  way 
that  each  2,000  of  them  share  a  community  centre  with  shops, 
mosque,  school,  etc.  Every  5,000  houses  form  a  bigger  unit 
with  special  amenities  like  medical  centres,  cinemas,  theatres 
and  office  buildings.  So  far  11  schools,  7  shopping  and  3 
health  centres  have  been  completed.  The  township  is  also 
linked  with  the  industrial  colony  of  Landhi  by  a  railway 
which  is  now  being  expanded  to  Karachi.  Eventually  Korangi 
will  provide  for  the  settlement  of  500,000  people.  I  visited 
the  new  town  and  was  impressed  by  the  functional  concept 
of  its  planning  and  the  realistic  modesty  of  its  design,  which 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  workers’  settlements  I  had 
seen  in  China.  At  the  first  glance,  the  western  visitor  may 
wonder  at  the  primitive  dwellings,  but  a  comparison  with  the 
ramshackle  hovels  in  which  the  refugees  lived  before,  will 
soon  make  him  realize  that  their  own  proper  houses — which,  in 
any  case,  are  better  than  most  of  the  mud  huts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  rural  population — must  be  very  satisfactory 
indeed  for  their  inmates.  Rents  are  very  low,  and  are  treated 
as  instalments  for  the  eventual  purchase  of  the  little  houses. 
The  Korangi  scheme  is  certainly  an  imaginative  and  very 
effective  enterprise  in  relation  to  prevailing  conditions. 


A  major  improvement  which  definitely  owes  its  origin  to  the 
•*»  regime,  is  the  resettlement  of  refugees  in  Karachi.  A 
“w  township,  Korangi,  was  founded  in  1959,  to  transfer 


RopeL  tltexTRppoLe 

300  RESIDENTIAL  ROOMS  WITH  BATH/SHOWERS 
BED-CUM-SITTING  ROOM  FURNISHING.  90%  AIR 
CONDITIONED.  NEWLY  CONSTRUCTED  AIR  CON¬ 
DITIONED  CONFERENCE  ROOMS,  GRILL,  COCKTAIL 
BAR,  GARDEN.  CABARET. 

Phone:  52t51  —  20  Uncs 
Grams:  Metro— Karachi 


GRAND  HOTEL -MALIR 

WEEKEND  RESORT  WITH  25  METER  SWIMMING  POOL. 
FULLY  FURNISHED  RESIDENTIAL  ROOMS  AND  AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


THE  LUAU 
AT  THE  GRAND  HOTEL 

OPEN  AIR  NIGHT  CLUB.  POLYNESIAN  DECOR. 
DANCING  AND  CABARET.  BARBECUE  GRILLS. 
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But  there  are  also  other  lessons  Karachi  has  to  offer  which 
are  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  which  reveal  trends 
of  a  less  satisfactory  nature.  The  improvements  I  mentioned 
above  must,  of  course,  be  seen  against  the  whole  background: 
Pakistan  is  a  developing  country,  with  the  majority  of  her 
people  abysmally  poor,  and  the  contrasts  between  them  and 

the  minority  of  those  who  are  well  off,  are  often  shattering. 

This  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Pakistan,  but  it  is  a  point  which 

sooner  or  later  will  have  its  repercussion — and  here,  again, 
not  only  in  Pakistan.  Yet,  in  many  ways  these  contrasts 
as  they  become  apparent  in  Karachi,  do  not  seem  in  line  with 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  regime.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  President  Ayub  Khan's  Revolutionary  Government  is  not 
a  socialistic  one.  But  the  whole  concept  of  its  programme, 
the  apparent  justice  and  social  feeling  which  inspires  it,  are  of 
a  civic  and  social  character  which  seem  to  be  very  akin  to 
some  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  Socialism.  Even  if 
private  enterprise  is  fostered — and  indeed,  pampered— the 
Pakistan  Government  does  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  development  plans.  Yet,  the  meteoric  rise  of  a  new 
wealthy  class,  which  derives  its  quick  profits  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  provided  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country,  may  soon  become  a  problem  in  itself. 

It  is  only  natural  that  almost  unlimited  earning  possibilities 
in  Pakistan  today  are  resulting  in  a  display  of  luxury  which 
seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  and  which,  as  education  and  enlightenment  amongst 
the  masses  progress,  will  lead  to  increasing  envy  and  dissatis¬ 
faction.  While  general  improvement  must  remain  the  overaU 
aim  of  planning,  it  may  be  difficult  to  stem  the  political 
repercussions  arising  from  a  grossly  unequal  improvement  in 
living  standards.  Thus,  one  asks  oneself  for  whom  the  magni¬ 
ficent  viUas  sprouting  out  of  the  desert  ground  of  Karachi  are 
built,  who  can  afford  them.  The  same,  incidentally  applies 
to  other  places,  particularly  to  Lahore,  where  the  luxury  of  the 
residential  colony  of  Gulbarg  seems  to  defy  reality.  The  only 
excuse  which  can  be  advanced  for  this  use  of  material  and 
money  is  that  it  also  uses  labour.  But  its  sociological  impli¬ 
cations  must  not  be  overlooked,  though  they  may  not  loom 
on  the  too  near  horizon. 

For  at  the  moment  many  impressive  things  are  being  done 
for  the  country’s  development,  and  people  rightly  take  great 
pride  in  the  undoubted  progress  which  is  being  made.  This 
national  pride  is  looking  to  President  Ayub  Khan  as  its  leader, 
and  at  present  all  his  decisions  are  accepted  in  this  spirit,  even 
if  they  include  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  metropolitan 
Karachi  to  Rawalpindi,  900  miles  away.  Considering  the 
almost  unbearable  heat  of  the  summers  in  Pindi  compared  with 
the  constant  breezes  of  Karachi,  the  lack  of  amenities  of  the 
former  and  the  administrative  difficulties  arising  from  its 
geographical  position,  one  can  only  understand  this  move  if 
one  recalls  that  it  is  near  the  Hymalayan  foot  tills  and  the 
hill  station  of  Muree,  where  the  President  likes  to  spend  the 
worst  summer  months,  and  that  in  its  vicinity  the  new  capital 
of  Pakistan,  Islamabad,  will  arise  within  the  next  10  years. 
This  move  was  an  almost  visible  blow  to  Karachi.  Almost 
overnight  it  was  changed  from  a  powerful  headquarters  into  a 
mere  branch  office.  But  its  strength  is  now  returning  in  its 
growing  industrial  and  commercial  importance,  and  it  is  on 
the  way  of  becoming  some  kind  of  Pakistani  Bcmibay  with  a 
key  position  in  the  country’s  future.  And  it  is  the  future  of 
the  country  which  is  being  decided  now. 

Pakistan  is  now  arriving  at  another  landmark  of  her  history. 


The  proposals  of  her  new  constitution,  not  yet  revealed  at 
the  time  this  article  is  being  written,  are  bound  to  change  th( 
character  of  the  country,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Whik 
Pakistan,  under  its  present  regime  can  be  called  a  democntk 
dictatorship,  the  new  constitutional  provisions  will  probably 
turn  it  into  a  dictatorial  democracy.  The  difference  between 

these  two  systems  is  not  very  great  in  substance,  it  is  mom 
matter  of  form. 

President  Ayub  Khan’s  dictatorship  can  be  called  demo¬ 
cratic,  as  it  is  more  than  a  benevolent  one-man  rule.  It  is 
neither  aiming  at  the  perpetual  exercise  of  power  by  one  mu 
or  a  junta,  nor  at  exploiting  the  country’s  resources  for  tht 
benefit  of  a  chosen  elite.  On  the  country,  it  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  considers  itself  a  transitory  regime  which  employs  its 

time  and  energy  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  broader  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  people  in  all  functions  of  sovereignty.  Its  man 
contribution  to  this  end  has  been  the  introduction  of  “Baik 
Democracies” — an  entirely  new  and  highly  successful  scheme 
which  acquaints  the  people  with  all  problems  of  administratnt 
and  development,  induces  them  to  shoulder  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  the  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  ao 
advanced  western  democratic  machinery  which  almost  ruined 
it  with  its  demoralisation,  corruption  and  inefficiency  before 
the  present  regime  came  into  power,  and  there  has  been  little 
resentment,  if  any,  against  an  Army-backed  dictatorship 
which  has  the  avowed  aim  of  putting  the  country  on  its  feet 
The  situation  prevailing  prior  to  the  Revolution  in  October 
1958,  justified  the  advent  of  the  new  regime,  and  the  record 
of  President  Ayub  Khan’s  Government  since  then  has,  on  the 
whole,  met  with  great  acclaim  inside  the  country.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  are  that,  despite  its  dictatorial  powers,  it  hss 
not  misused  these  powers,  that  the  imposition  of  martial  la» 
has  primarily  been  directed  against  corruption  and  anti-socal 
elements;  that  it  considers  itself  not  a  permanent  feature  btf 
only  a  transitory  one  as  long  as  a  working  democratic 
machinery  suitable  for  indigenous  conditions  has  not  been 
created;  and  that  it  uses  its  time  in  power  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  country  and  the  educational  and  economic 
position  of  the  people.  It  seems  that  the  nation  is  willing  to 
give  President  Ayub  Khan  a  chance  to  lead  it  towards  aa 
all-round  rehabilitation,  and  that  it  accepts  the  condition  that 
the  good  work  must  not  be  interrupted  by  political  oppositioB. 
For,  as  a  price  for  efficient  reconstruction,  Pakistanis  have  to 
abandon  certain  democratic  freedoms.  Political  discussion, 
indeed  political  life,  has  ceased,  at  least  for  the  time  being 
There  has  been,  to  President  Ayub’s  merit,  no  witch  huntini 
after  he  took  over  in  1958.  The  majority  of  former  political 
leaders  are  still  about.  Even  if  the  new  constitution  were  to 
allow  them  to  take  over  again,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  re-emerge  from  their  present  oblivion  changed  and 
purified  enough  to  inspire  the  masses  to  entrust  them  with  the 
leadership  of  the  nation. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  expected,  that  the  new  constitutioa 
will  not  revive  the  political  parties,  and  that  some  form  d 
election  of  independent  candidates  within  the  framework  ol 
the  Basic  Democracies  will  be  decided  upon,  at  least  in  tht 
beginning.  Whether  this  novel  experiment  will  meet  with 
success,  and  whether  it  will  create  a  political  machinery  stroni 
enough  to  change  the  constitution  again  and  to  introduce  > 
new  foreign  policy  towards  neutralism  which  is  badly  needed, 
will  be  interesting  to  watch.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  anothff 
landmark  in  the  history  of  Pakistan. 
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EAST 


PAKISTAN  TODAY 

GHULAM  MALIK 


^  PAKISTAN  faced  with  a  large  population  and 

Ly  pressing  problems  was  politically  a  restive 

j^wince.  Democracy,  mingled  with  "mobocracy”. 


with 

louhshed.  Not  only  the  life  of  a  political  party  but  of 
themselves  was  uncertain  and  unsafe.  In  the  autumn 
^  Deputy  Speaker  Shahid  Ali  was  murdered  in  a  brawl 
the  East  Pakistan  assembly  house,  the  first  presiding 
of  any  parliament  to  die  while  on  duty  in  the  history  of 
Commonwealth. 

ctmc  the  martial  law  and  all  was  quiet.  The  parlia- 
^  lystem  of  government,  it  seemed,  proved  to  be  un> 
lie  in  Pakistan  though  it  never  had  the  chance  to  function 
(tolesome  way.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  justifica- 
lor  the  martial  law,  its  authors  were  fuUy  aware  that  it 
10  pennanent  solution.  The  old  system  and  set-up  could 
revived  either.  Recently,  the  order  has  come  for  the 
Ration  of  all  property  of  political  parties  in  East  Pakistan. 

Ayub  Khan’s  doctrine  of  basic  democracy  today 
Ji|ht  to  be  the  last  best  thing  for  Pakistan.  Local  self- 
ting  bodies  were  not  absolutely  unknown  in  East 
but  under  the  Basic  Democracy,  the  activity  and 
these  institutions  have  been  greatly  widened.  Basic 
Icncies  are  designed  to  manage  the  a£fairs  of  their  locali- 
■  laociation  with  responsible  officials. 

■er  the  “model  taxation’’  schedule  containing  39  items, 
1^  Democracies  have  been  empowered  to  levy  taxes 
prdance  with  local  conditions  and  requirements.  All 
ite  unpleasant,  and  people  at  first  protested  though  they 
be  us^  on  development  projects  in  villages. 

I  October,  the  military  administration  wiU  have  its  third 
ufaaps  last  anniversary  since,  with  the  introduction  of 
IV  constitution,  martial  law  will  be  lifted.  As  a  matter 
t,  in  East  Pakistan  the  edge  of  the  martial  law  has  been 
I  taken  off  since  Lt. -General  Azam  Khan  became 
^  in  the  spring  of  1960.  The  administration  here  is 
^  run  by  civilians  though  the  military  stands  by  as  an 
Jonl  precaution  and  protection.  However  few  cases  are 
pied  by  military  courts. 

i  constitution  committee  appointed  in  February  1959  sub- 
1  its  report  last  May.  Now  the  cabinet  sub-committee  is 
ftiog  it  and  had  its  last  session  on  September  25.  The 
report  with  the  sub-committee’s  recommendations  is 
to  be  published  after  it  goes  to  the  President.  East 
JIui  always  aspired  for  provincial  autonomy  at  the  exclu- 
|f  foreign  affairs,  defence  and  currency.  Now  it  remains 
Men  what  sort  of  autonomy  the  constituent  commission 
IMS.  Again,  circumstances  have  changed  a  good  deal 
the  old  cry  for  complete  autonomy,  and  the  new  con- 
|w  might  exclude  more  items  from  the  provincial  lists, 
pe  feelings  of  East  Pakistanis  are  analysed,  it  becomes 
the  popularity  of  the  present  regime  headed  by 
Kkan  is  still  riding  high.  Ayub  is  still  the  most  popular 
Pkkistan — perhaps  more  so  in  East  Pakistan  as  some 
s  think.  It  is  nonsense  to  pretend  that  there  is  no 
>  against  the  administration,  but  none  can  point  to 
■aaladministration.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been  possible 
[''xit  corruption,  smuggling  and  the  like  in  a  country 
donoralization  has  century-old  roots.  During  the 


August  session,  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Advisory  Coun¬ 

cil,  elected  under  the  Basic  Democracy,  brought  charges  of 

growing  corruption  and  malpractices  and  urged  the  Govern¬ 

ment  for  stricter  control. 

The  Ayub  Administration’s  foreign  policy  has  pleased  the 
politicaUy  conscious  East  Pakistanis.  President  Ayub’s  straight¬ 
forward  attitude  in  America  has  been  greatly  appreciated 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Algerian  Provisional  Government 
highly  hailed  by  the  press  and  people  of  East  Pakistan. 

For  a  decade  East  Pakistan  had  the  sore  feeling  of  being 
let  down  by  West  Pakistan,  and  at  his  Dacca  press  conference, 
last  May,  President  Ayub  Khan  declared:  “.  .  .  East  Pakistan 
was  neglected  in  the  past  and  a  great  amount  of  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  the  province  were  utilized  by  the  centre. 
Though  this  was  undoubtedly  true  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
was  no  use  in  apportioning  blame  when  everything  was  now 
being  done  to  concentrate  development  efforts  in  East 
Pakistan.’’ 

The  development  projects  for  the  first  year  of  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan  have  been  successfully  implemented  in  this 
province,  and  in  some  cases,  the  target  has  even  been  exceeded. 
The  Second  Plan  includes  a  total  development  expenditure 
for  East  Pakistan  which  is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  spent 
in  the  First  Plan.  The  Government  has  reorganised  the 
administrative  machinery  for  handling  development  work. 
New  organisations  like  the  Water  and  Power  Development 
Authority,  Inland  Water  Transport  Authority,  Forest  indus¬ 
tries  Development  Corporation  and  Small  Cottage  Industries 
Development  Corporation  have  been  established  for  expeditious 
execution  of  development  plans.  During  1960-61,  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Rs.  570  miUion  has  been  put  into  execution  and  is 
being  satisfactorily  implemented. 

The  smouldering  discontent  of  East  Pakistanis  that  high- 
ranking  jobs  are  held  by  West  Pakistanis  is  evaporating  fast,  as 
President  Ayub  Khan  has  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  situation.  A  large  reshiiffle  in  the  civil  service  is 
already  afoot.  According  to  the  Pakistan  President  no  “out¬ 
sider”  will  be  brought  to  East  Pakistan  unless  his  presence  is 
required  beyond  doubt  and  dispute.  For  the  first  time,  a 
Bengali  Brigadier,  now  promoted  to  Major-General,  is  in 
Dacca  as  the  GOC  and  the  Martial  Law  Administrator,  the 
Chief  Secretary  has  been  replaced,  again  for  the  first  time,  by  a 
Bengali  and  other  changes  are  being  made.  A  Dacca  editor 
asked  the  President  whether  the  new  decision  would  not  cut 
off  closer  contacts  between  the  two  wings  of  Pakistan. 
President  Ayub  answered  that  when  people  in  East  Pakistan 
wanted  it,  they  could  have  a  change  and  also  added  that  with 
new  responsibilities  they  would  realize  that  it  was  easier  to 
criticize  than  to  do.  However,  the  prices  of  food  and  consumer 
goods  are  constantly  rising  in  East  Pakistan,  and  the  people  are 
hard  hit.  The  three  calamitous  cyclones  in  seven  months  have 
been  severe  setbacks  to  economic  progress  in  East  Pakistan, 
but  relief  and  rehabilitation  after  the  cyclones  were  done  with¬ 
out  touching  the  funds  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

Perhaps  after  the  new  constitution  has  been  put  into  force,  a 
Bengali  governor  will  come  in  place  of  General  Mohammed 
Azam  Khan  who  however  is  exceedingly  popular  in  East 
Pakistan. 
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INDONESIA  SEEKS 


aeon 

!ksii 

||0C( 

This 


COOPERATION 


CHAERUL  SALEH 


WHEN  Mr.  Chaerul  Saleh.  Indonesian  Minister  of  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  visited  London  last 
month  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  discussions  with  UK  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  circles.  It  was,  therefore,  a  practical  visit 
indicative  of  the  growing  commercial  relations  between  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  West.  It  was  also  a  sign  that  Indonesia’s 
endeavours  to  spread  her  economic  ties  over  several  indus¬ 
trialised  countries  and  not  to  have  “all  her  eggs  in  one  basket” 
is  beginning  to  show  results.  Indonesian  ministers  are  not 
permitted  to  sign  contracts  during  their  trips  abroad — actual 
negotiations  have  to  follow  in  Djakarta — and  the  concrete  out¬ 
come  of  Mr.  Saleh’s  talks  in  Britain  will  become  visible  only 
later  on.  However,  Indonesia’s  attitude  towards  commercial 
relations  is  permeated  by  her  views  and  principles  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  and  it  was  precisely  the  lack  of  understanding 
amongst  some  western  countries,  including  the  UK,  of  this 
attitude,  which  up  to  now  hampered  the  smooth  development 
of  trade  between  Indonesia  and  these  countries.  It  now  seems 
that  Britain  is  showing  much  more  understanding  and  much 
more  interest  towards  Indonesia  than  she  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  Mr.  Saleh,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  he  had  found  a 
“most  cordial  atmosphere  in  the  UK,  many  things  enlightening 
and  instructive”  and  that  he  had  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  the  British  people.  He  commented  with  appreciation  on 
“the  great  interest  and  willingness  of  the  British  Government 
to  promote  relations  in  commerce  and  also  in  other  fields”,  and 
felt  hopeful  that  these  ties  would  be  enlarged  and  deepened 
in  the  future. 

In  an  exclusive  interview,  Mr.  Saleh  outlined  to  Eastern 
World  some  of  the  Indonesian  feelings  which  form  an  essen¬ 
tial  background  for  the  assessment  of  the  apparent  improve¬ 
ment  in  Anglo-lndonesian  trade  contacts  as  well  as  in  the 
“other  fields”  the  Minister  mentioned. 

Mr.  Saleh  thinks  it  is  imperative  for  the  West  to  study  the 
declaration  of  the  unaligned  powers  in  Belgrade  and  to  accept 
them  as  the  basic  way  of  thinking  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  Preamble  to  the  Belgrade  Declaration  mentions  an  estab¬ 
lished  order  which  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  “We  are  now  in 
a  transitional  period  and  we  are  going  toward  a  new  world 
order,”  Mr.  Saleh  said.  “This  implies  that  once  these  various 
bloc  politics  in  all  their  forms,  must  finally  come  to  a  syn¬ 
thesis:  a  new  world  order,  a  new  justice,  equality,  and  so  on. 
This  also  means  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  economic  field 
there  should  be  a  relationship  based  on  true  cooperation.  In 
other  words,  the  selfish  element  in  economic  relations  must 
finish  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  Minister  explained  it  was  part 
of  Indonesia’s  political  manifesto  to  work  for  cooperation  and 
friendship  among  all  nations,  and  the  same  applied  to  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  to  the  relationship  between-  the  higher 
developed,  industrialised  nations  and  the  developing  countries. 
He  stressed  that  cooperation  was  needed,  and  not  “help”  or 
“aid”,  terms  which  did  not  imply  that  countries  were  equals. 
Because  of  the  developments  of  modern  techniques,  the  world 


in  an  interview 
with  H.  C.  Taussig 


had  not  become  bigger,  but  much  smaller,  and  the  into 
dependence  of  nations  was  growing  daily.  If  a  certain  couotr) 
— and  especially  a  country  which  was  of  political,  econonne 
or  geographical  importance  in  world  affairs — if  such  a  country 
suffered  under  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease,  this  had  u 
immediate  effect  on  the  big  powers  and  the  industrialised 
countries,  directly  or  indirectly.  As  President  Sukarno  hid! 
once  said,  it  was  the  “self-enlightened  interest  of  the  developedj 
countries”  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  developing  nations. 

“Never  should  economic  cooperation,  or  as  they  call  it  ‘skf 
be  viewed  from  a  standpoint  that  this  aid  is  given  out  oil 
generosity.  It  never  is  generosity,  but  sometimes  only  a  fora 


of  subsidy  of  the  ‘donor’s’  home  industry.  In  other  wordsLjf 


those  markets  which  the  developing  countries,  would  con 
stitute  if  fully  developed,  have  to  be  artificially  created.  It  the 
often  not  the  developing  countries  which  are  being  helped.| 
but  the  home  of  the  developed  countries.  That  is  why  I  newf| 
ask  for  aid. 


Indonesia,  Mr.  Saleh  reminded,  was  a  large  country  widiiljirdj 


population  of  90  million,  with  big  national  resources  and 


potentials  fully  adequate  to  justify  her  national  aspiratiooi^^i 


And  these  national  aspirations  were  accelerating  their  tefl)|)o| 
daily  to  achieve  as  soon  as  possible  those  standards  which  hff 
people  had  a  right  to  achieve.  Whether  these  national  aspin- 
tions  were  considered  rational  or  irrational  by  some,  Indo^j 
was  going  ahead  with  their  implementation.  The  Ministoj 
acknowledged  the  many  difficulties  his  country  had  to  face 
lack  of  capital  and  technical  knowledge  ranking  high  amoofsiloid 
them,  but  recalled  that  during  the  past  few  years  thousaD(k|^ 
of  Indonesians  had  travelled  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
hundreds  were  already  back  with  sufficient  knowledge, 
perhaps  not  all  the  experience,  to  build  up  the  countrymimj 
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Konomy.  During  the  past  16  years  after  independence  Indo- 
lesii  had  gone  through  so  many  hardships  that  it  appeared 
10  certain  circles  abroad  that  her  economy  was  disintegrating, 
was  a  false  view.  Indonesia  was  proud  to  survive  and 
prepared  to  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  future.  She 
ns  now  seriously  tackling  the  problems  of  her  industrial 
‘uke  off"  and  had  sent  representatives  to  all  nations  all  over 
te  world,  looking  for  cooperation.  As  she  was  aware  of  her 
own  national  resources,  she  felt  she  had  much  to  offer  to  other 
tttions;  for  Indonesia  did  not  want  to  develop  egoti.stically 
inly  for  her  own  benefit,  but  wanted  to  contribute  to  the 
tdvtncement  of  all  peoples  and  nations. 

Referring  to  West  Irian,  Mr.  Saleh  said  that  this  “very 
fecial  national  ca.se  against  the  Dutch”  had  many  other, 
atemational  aspects.  “Spiritually”,  he  said,  “we  cannot  lag 
behind.  As  living,  human  beings,  we  will  fight.  And  if  there  is 
nrest  in  that  part  of  the  world  because  of  this,  it  will  affect 
le  whole  world.  It  has  explosive  potentialities,  and  don't 
foefet,  there  is  some  difference  between  countries  and  nations 
iho  have  acquired  independence  by  actual  fighting,  based  on 
piKiples  of  the  philosophy  of  their  revolutionary  ideas,  and 
(HBtries  which  have  won  their  freedom  without  bloodshed  or 
Rvohition.  And  with  us  the.se  revolutionary  ideas  have  not 
but  their  momentum.” 

Adied  whether  the  representatives  sent  out  by  Indonesia  to 

Eigate  the  possibilities  of  broadening  her  economic  co- 
tion  with  other  countries  would  lead  to  any  concerted 
ing  among  the  developing  nations,  Mr.  Saleh  said:  “We 
hve  not  entered  into  any  negotiations  for  creating  a  move- 
imt  or  organisation  for  the  economic  coordination  of  the 
developing  countries,  because  we  think  these  economic  matters 
^Id  be  explored  and  studied  on  the  open  platforms  within 
pt  Afro-Asian  unity,  but  the  implementation  of  cooperation 
in  a  wider  basis  1  should  like  to  see  in  the  United  Nations. 
^  ECAFE  is  too  limited ;  not  only  that  it  does  not  include 
biina,  but  1  should  like  to  .see  it  extended  to  comprise  Africa 
n  well.” 

The  increasing  western  sympathy  with  the  attitude  and  the 

Eoblems  of  the  developing  countries  is  giving  Mr.  Saleh  much 
ti^action,  but  he  stressed  that  this  atmosphere  was  compara- 
'cly  new,  and  that  Indonesia  hoped  it  would  still  be  intensi- 
kd.  With  the  USSR,  on  the  other  hand,  his  country  had 
liways  had  satisfactory  relations  and  had  found  great  under- 
finding.  “Quite  apart  from  the  social  and  political  differences 
le  ire  having  with  the  socialist  countries”,  the  Minister  said, 
kere  is  a  marked  difference  between  their  approach  and  that 
p  the  West  not  only  towards  us,  but  in  general  to  developing 
Jwmtries.  The  latter  want  to  hasten  their  development  as 
pneh  as  possible,  and  are  anxious  to  improve  their  living 
liiodards  comparable  to  what  they  have  seen  to  be  the  stan- 
jlkrds  of  living  in  the  countries  of  their  former  colonial  masters 
“  ^nd  they  don’t  only  want  to  have  political  equality,  but  also 
wal  equality.  That  is  why  they  keep  thinking  of  how  to  get 
I-  Therefore,  they  follow  the  historic  industrial  development 
h  1*^  if  each  country,  and  they  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
'offlmunists,  namely:  ‘start  as  soon  as  possible  with  your 
•ac  heavy  industry.  With  this  in  mind,  we  consider  the 
PProach  of  the  socialistic  countries  much  more  progressive 
^  that  of  most  other  countries.  In  the  West  we  are  often 
lid:  ‘you  are  too  ambitious’,  whereas  we  find  that  the 
L'iai'®  haians.  for  example,  are  pointing  out  to  us  that  we  need 
"Str  plants  than  we  envisage.  And  we  shall  build  on  a 
ter  scale.  We  don’t  deny  that  we  are  ambitious  in  our 
|knning,  but  consider  that  our  plans  should  be  ambitious. 


As  an  unaligned  nation  which  intends  to  remain  unaligned, 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  have  ambitious  plans.  We  must  have 
heavy  industry,  as  this  is  the  basis  of  everything.” 

Indonesia,  the  Minister  said,  was  going  ahead  with  her 
Eight-Year  Plan  with  determination  but  great  care.  To  begin 
with,  while  the  necessary  preparatory  work  was  going  on, 
immediate,  concrete  steps  were  being  taken  to  improve  the 
present  economic  position.  Thus,  under  the  Sandang  pangan 
(food  and  clothing)  scheme,  efforts  are  made  to  make  Indo¬ 
nesia  .self-supporting  in  rice — which,  under  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  achieved  by  1963 — and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
textiles.  Mr.  Saleh  explained  that  certain  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome  also  here,  for  while  the  Government  wanted  to  give 
priority  to  the  growing  of  foodstuffs,  farmers  naturally  wanted 
to  plant  cash  crops  like  tobacco,  etc.,  which  would  give  them 
a  better  return.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  was  experiencing 
some  trouble  in  agricultural  planning,  but  his  Govern¬ 
ment  insisted  that  food  would  have  to  come  first  and  cash 
crops  would  have  to  be  planted  on  those  areas  which  were 
not  suitable  for  foodstuffs.  This,  however,  was  long-term 
planning,  as  some  of  the  cash  crops  were  needed,  before  the 
Eight-Year  Plan  came  into  full  swing,  to  augment  much 
needed  exports.  There  were,  of  course,  many  other  difficulties, 
Mr.  Saleh  said.  “We  have  never  been  in  a  position  which 
would  form  an  easy  basis  for  our  economic  development 
What  there  has  been,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Dutch.  We  have  no  middle  class  and  no  national  financial 
wealth — quite  different  from  India,  where  you  have  indus¬ 
trialists,  or  even  the  Philippines,  where  they  have  big  land¬ 
lordism.  We  had  to  start  from  the  very  base.  That  goes  for 
everything,  including  technical  know-how,  for  we  have  been 
educated  by  the  Dutch  to  be  clerks  only,  up  to  a  certain  ceiling 
to  serve  their  purposes.  Even  our  commercial  fleet  was  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  by  the  Dutch.” 

Thus,  the  Minister  continued,  Indonesia  was  looking  for 
cooperation.  But  she  wanted  to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  cooperation  she  hoped  to  gain  from  other 
countries  had  to  be  such  that  she  could  be  sure  to  remain  her 
own  master  in  her  own  country.  She  did  not  want  to  repeat 
her  colonial  experience.  “We  look  for  loans  on  a  long-term 
basis”,  Mr.  Saleh  said,  “in  the  form  of  production-sharing 
agreements  or  under  arrangements  by  which  the  loans  could  be 
paid  back  out  of  the  production  of  the  object  of  cooperation.” 
Direct  investment  would  not  be  allowed,  and  mixed  enterprises 
would  be  considered  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  by  direct, 
personal  agreement  with  President  Sukarno. 

It  was  hoped  to  raise  the  national  income  by  4  to  5  per  cent 
within  the  next  ten  years,  meanwhile  the  first  concrete  steps 
had  been  taken  in  hand  to  implement  the  Plan.  A  modest 
blast  furnace  was  being  built  for  educational  and  experimental 
purpo.ses  for  the  production  of  only  1(X)  tons  of  steel  per  day  or 
about  40,0(X)  tons  per  year.  Industrial  research  was  still  going 
on  as  to  the  best  utilisation  of  the  type  of  iron  ore  available  in 
Indonesia,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  proved  suitable,  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  furnaces  would  follow,  to  be  built  by  the 
West  Germans.  In  addition  the  hitherto  unused  $150  million 
of  the  Russian  $250  million  loan,  would  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  harbours,  power  stations,  mining  enter¬ 
prises  and  for  a  combined  blast  furnace,  steel  plant,  rolling 
mill  and  smelting  concern  with  a  capacity  of  250,(X)0  tons  per 
year  now  being  built  by  the  Russians.  The  Japanese,  Mr.  Saleh 
said,  had  perfected  the  industrial  utilisation  of  the  type  of  iron 

(continued  on  page  31) 
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Recently  the  Asian  student,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  Francisco  and  serving  the  interests  of  the 
more  17,000  students  from  the  Far  East  now  in  the 
United  States,  held  its  ninth  annual  essay  writing  contest  on 
the  theme  “The  Returning  Asian  Student:  Problems  and 
Opportunities”.  If  one  reads  the  essays  awarded  prizes  by  this 
weekly  paper,  one  can  hardly  escape  the  strong  impression  that 
some  Far  Eastern  students,  now  completing  their  education 
abroad,  view  their  return  with  an  apprehension  bordering  on 
open  anxiety.  There  are  in  these  essays  brave  admonitions 
“to  be  a  missionary”  in  one’s  own  land,  to  be  “ready  for  ser¬ 
vice”  and  face  the  challenges  ahead,  but  the  dominant  note 
is  one  of  frustration  and  fear,  and  the  “biggest  problem”  for 
the  student,  according  to  one  essay  writer,  is  “why  should  he 
return”  at  all  to  his  native  land.  There  is  the  fact  that  often 
enough  the  student  realizes  “that  there  is  little  or  no  scope  for 
using  his  knowledge  immediately  or  in  the  near  future”,  that — 
to  speak  with  another  writer — the  student  offering  his  service 
“may  be  hampered  by  many  factors”  and  that  there  is  “a 
mutual  estrangement”  between  himself  and  his  native  country, 
or  again  that  the  returning  student  would  be  “lucky  to  get  a 
respectable  job”  and  will  have  to  battle  “corruption,  nepotism, 
party  politics”  and  so  on.  And,  as  if  to  re-enforce  the 
dispirited  tone  of  the  essays^  one  may  read  in  the  same  issue  in 
v^ch  these  essays  appear  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  student 
adviser  at  the  University  of  California  to  the  effect  that  “I 
have  seen  too  many  adrift  in  their  countries,  either  without 
employment  at  all,  or  employed  in  positions  neither  in  the 
direction  of,  nor  consistent  with  their  training”. 

These  rather  bleak  views  underscore  the  curious  imbalance 
which  much  of  Asia  is  experiencing  today  with  respect  to  its 
human  and  technical  resources  needed  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  World  War  II  many  Far  Eastern  countries, 
particularly  those  under  colonial  control,  were  noted  for  their 
low  literacy  and  for  the  small  numbers  of  formally  educated 
(e.g.  Indonesia  in  1930,  with  an  indigenous  population  of 
about  59  million,  had  only  a  6-4  per  cent  native  Uteracy  rate 
and  only  200  Indonesians  or  so  graduated  from  the  better 
secondary  schools).  Asian  nationalist  movements  have  always 
stressed  ffie  necessity  of  accelerated  mass  education,  and  today, 
with  national  independence  a  reality,  achievements  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  pointed  to  with  pride.  Thus  some  60  per  cent  of  the 
Indonesian  population  of  90  million  is  now  said  to  be  literate, 
while  the  number  of  Indonesian  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  has  grown  to  about  20,000  per  year. 

But  it  has  become  clear  in  the  past  two  years  that  some 
aspects  of  educational  expansion  have  gone  much  faster  than 
economic  growth.  Any  factory  or  enterprise  to  be  established 
in  the  Djakarta  area  has  to  provide  vocational  training  to  the 
local  labour  force  so  that  thousands  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  graduates  can  become  skilled  practical  workers.  Due 
to  the  large  numbers  of  graduates  from  secondary  schools 
the  students  as  well  as  the  community  faced  serious  di£Sculties, 
and  that  to  prevent  the  graduates  from  becoming  “unproduc¬ 
tive  forces  falling  under  destructive  influences”  enterprises  in 
Djakarta  were  told  to  afford  them  the  opportxinity  to  learn  a 
practical  trade  such  as  that  of  tanner,  printer,  automobile 
mechanic,  tailor,  etc.  This  system  was  introduced  after  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  Minister  of  Education  announced  a  shift  in  emphasis 


“from  general  education  to  vocational  education”  for  his 
country. 

Indonesia’s  problem  is  by  no  means  unique  in  Asia.  In  a 
region  of  the  world  still  so  badly  in  need  of  more  basic  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  masses,  it  is  a  tragic  irony  that  apparently  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Asian  countries  are  producing  too  many  teachers.  The 
Government  of  Madras  state  in  India  has  recently  begun  to 
establish  vocational  training  centres  for  the  benefit  of  the  so- 
called  “educated  unemployed”  and  the  Indian  Minister  of 
Education  has  announced  the  solicitation  of  special  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  some  35,000  teachers  as  part  of  a  general  pro¬ 
gramme  of  relief  for  unemployed  university  graduates.  In 
Ceylon,  over  40,000  applicants  registered  last  year  for  posts  as 
assistant  teachers,  thus  demonstrating  the  shortage  of  jobs  in 
almost  every  field  of  employment.  While  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  specialist  teachers  for  science  and  similar  subjects 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  surfeit  of  would-be  teachers. 

But  not  only  the  teaching  profession  is  overcrowded, 
employment  opportunities  for  the  academically  trained  in 
other  ffelds  are  often  equally  limited.  In  the  Philippines  it  was 
reported,  95  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
graduate  from  colleges  and  universities  each  year  (a  total  of 
about  34,000)  are  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  unemployment 
Women  graduates  in  such  fields  as  engineering  and  pharmacy 
are  looking  for  work  as  manual  operators  in  textile  mills,  and 
graduate  lawyers  want  work  even  as  watchmen  to  make  a 
living.  Again  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  not  unusual. 
An  American  Engineering  expert.  Dr.  Kenneth  Reynolds  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  who  recently  went  to 
Aligarh  Muslim  university  in  India  as  chairman  of  its 
Mechanical  Engineering  department,  has  noted  the  frustration 
of  his  Indian  students  because,  reportedly,  “of  the  bleak  out¬ 
look  for  positions  utilizing  their  professional  training  when 
they  leave  the  university”,  though  India  needs  engineers. 

How  did  this  situation  arise?  At  last  three  interrelated 
factors  should  be  considered:  the  colonial  influence,  the  Asian 
value  system,  and  the  nature  of  recent  economic  development 
efforts  in  the  area. 

Ctrfonial  Influence 

Modem  school  systems  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  are 
to  a  large  extent  colonial  creations  and  until  recently  tended 
to  stress  an  often  arid  academicism  geared  to  government  ser¬ 
vice.  Colonial  schools  often  tried  to  be  faithful  copies  of  West 
European  schools  particularly  of  those  that  provided  entry  to 
university  training,  and  quality  education  has  not  infrequently 
tended  to  be  appreciated  in  terms  of  proficiency  in  essentially 
humanistic  knowledge  and  verbal  skills,  with  little  or  no 
emphasis  on  a  practical  application  of  these  skills.  To  be  sure 
medical  and  engineering  colleges  were  certainly  available,  but 
intermediate  vocational  training,  especially  in  such  areas  as 
Indo-China,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  made  (despite  con¬ 
certed  government  efforts)  but  little  headway  among  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  reason  was  not  only  the  greater  appeal  which  a 
more  academic  type  of  secondary  education  had  for  younger 
Asians  looking  for  a  modest  but  always  prestigious  government, 
berth,  but  also  the  structure  of  the  colonial  economies  which 
hampered  the  deployment  of  indigenous  entrepreneurial  and 
industrial  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
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tural  estate  interests  of  the  mother  country.  The  latter  factor 
especially  made  the  acquisition  of  industrial-vocational  skills 
often  quite  profitless.  The  resulting  situation  may  be  gleaned 
in  part  from  a  recent  remark  of  the  Indian  Minister  of 
Scientific  Research  that  although  the  best  Indian  scientists  and 
engineers  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  countries,  Indians 
“lack  competent  foremen,  chargemen,  and  supervisors  in 
sufficient  numbers”,  i.e.  India  lacks  the  vastly  important  level  of 
middle  technical  personnel,  indispensable  to  industrialization. 
A  similar  anomaly  exists  in  Indonesia,  where  there  are  fifty 
per  cent  more  university  graduates  in  technology  than  there  are 
graduates  of  technical  courses  in  secondary  schools.  Yet  with¬ 
out  this  vital  middle  technological  level,  development  is 
seriously  retarded  and  industrial  leadership  is  rendered 
dangerously  top-heavy. 

Educational  Traditioas 

For  the  lack  of  vocational-technical  graduates  from 
secondary  schools  persistent  Asian  educational  traditions  are 
also  to  blame.  The  hallowed  image  of  the  cleric-literatus, 
mainstay  of  royal  courts  and  bureaucracy,  infinitely  refined 
and  greatly  honoured,  has  carried  over  today  into  what  might 
be  called  a  “guru  complex”.  Law  and  teaching  are  professions 
which  are  typically  influenced  by  this  “guru  complex”  and  so 
are  various  social  science  curricula  geared  to  administrative 
and  government  service.  Higher  education  statistics  show  the 
large  numbers  (in  many  universities  even  the  majority  of 
students)  preparing  themselves  for  careers  in  these  fields.  The 
situation  is  typified  again  by  Indonesia,  where  of  the  532 
students  who  graduated  last  year  from  the  University  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  no  fewer  than  208  were  economists  and  77  lawyers.  A 
recent  survey  of  Gadjah  Mada  University  in  Djokjakarta, 
Central  Java,  shows  that  most  undergraduates  are  studying 
law,  and  that  next  in  appeal  to  students  are  curricula  in  social 
and  political  science.  Least  popular,  according  to  this  survey, 
are  fields  such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry, 
and  veterinary  medicine.  Foreign  enterprises  in  Indonesia, 
mindful  of  government  insistence  that  technical  personnel  be 
“Indonesianized”  as  rapidly  as  possible,  have  had  much  the 
same  experience  as  the  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company  in 
Indonesia,  which  has  reported  that  “vigorous  recruitment 
efforts  in  Indonesia  have  not  turned  up  the  needed  number  of 
nationals  with  requisite  educational  backgrounds  to  All  the 
large  number  of  technical  posts”.  In  a  recent  address  to 
students  in  West  Java  President  Sukarno  noted  that  “law 
schools  were  being  opened  everywhere  and  commented  that 
agricultural  schools  were  much  more  badly  needed  now”.  The 
President  recalled  that  when  he  recently  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  a  new  university  in  Borneo  he  told  his  audience  that  Borneo 
“is  a  fertile  region  with  thick,  vast  jungles,  large  mountains 
and  vast  lands  for  agriculture”.  But,  declared  Sukarno,  “why 
do  they  open  a  law  faculty  instead  of  an  agriculture  faculty?” 

President  Sukarno  might,  in  this  connection,  perhaps  have 
been  interested  in  the  fields  of  study  pursued  by  the  531  Indo¬ 
nesian  students  studying  in  the  United  States  (201  of  whom 
wholly  supported  by  the  US  government)  in  the  academic  year 
1959-1960.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  for  1960,  only  11  of  these  531  Indonesian 
students  were  studying  agriculture,  as  compared  to  146  in 
social  science,  including  law. 

The  secondary  school  graduate  ideally  envisages  a  white- 
collar  career  for  himself;  vocational  training,  no  matter  how 
badly  needed,  is  often  regarded  as  somehow  debasing  because 
of  its  implications  of  manual  work.  In  much  of  South-East 


Asia  there  is  a  surfeit  of  lawyers,  teachers  and  social  scientists 
in  the  bureaucracies.  It  is  ironical  that  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  graduate  in  Djakarta,  at  any  rate,  will  in  future  be 
directed  toward  a  manual  vocation  for  which  he  is  unprepared 
and  which  has  long  been  stigmatized  as  imcouth  in  his  eyes. 
It  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  combined  with  the 
bureaucratic  heritage  of  colonialism  the  “guru”  value  system 
has  also  placed  extraordinary  stress  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
University  degree,  as  a  passport,  indeed  as  an  expected  auto¬ 
matic  guarantee  of  obtaining  an  honourable  position.  The 
pressure  continues  unabated,  with  all  manner  of  resultant, 
politically  dangerous,  frustration  phenomena.  But  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government  the  “right”  to  a  university  education  can 
become  difficult  to  deny,  although  the  danger  is  clear.  When  a 
bill  was  recently  proposed  in  the  Ceylonese  parliament  to 
empower  the  University  of  Ceylon  to  conduct  so-called 
“external”  examinations  and  confer  academic  degrees  on  those 
who  are  not  formally  students  of  the  University,  the  news¬ 
papers  warned  that  the  measure  would  primarily  result  in  a 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  job  seekers.  Not  least  because 
of  the  popular  demand  for  college  degrees  all  manner  of  fraud 
has  enveloped  Asian  higher  education.  Asian  students  have  not 
only  fallen  victim  to  fraudulent  diploma  mills  and  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  fly-by-night 
“universities”  in  their  own  countries. 

Development  of  qualified  technicians  and  specialists  in  agri¬ 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  veterinary  medicine  and  middle- 
level  industrial  production  and  crafts  is  the  crying  educational 
need  of  Asia  today,  and  to  meet  this  need  will  mean  a  shift 
from  the  verbal  specialization,  humanistic  and  bureaucratic 
emphases  now  evident  in  the  curricula.  The  educational  re¬ 
forms  announced  in  Pakistan  in  January  1960  indicate  that 
some  Asian  governments  are  becoming  aware  that  this  shift 
needs  to  be  made  away  from  the  traditional  educational  value 
orientation.  Henceforth  every  Pakistani  child  will  spend  far 
more  time  on  science  and  technical  education  than  on 
languages  as  was  previously  the  case. 

Natioaal  Devdopment  Programmes 

Thus  perhaps  the  chief  cause  for  the  present  educational 
imbalance  lies  in  the  inconsistency  and  haphazardness  of 
national  development  programmes,  in  which  priorities  are 
ignored,  unrealistic  goals  are  set,  and  coordination  between 
the  development  of  human  and  technical  resources  is  lacking. 
So  it  may  happen  that  not  only  more  teachers  are  trained  than 
there  are  schools  built  for  them  to  teach  in,  but  that  Asian 
students  are  educated  abroad  in  special  skills  which  they  are 
and  will  be  unable  to  apply  in  their  own  home  country  for 
years  to  come.  Only  13  per  cent  of  nearly  700  Indonesians 
trained  at  US  expense  in  the  past  few  years  are  now  making 
complete  use  of  their  training.  The  remainder  are  using  the 
training  they  received  only  partially  or  not  at  all.  Shortage 
of  equipment,  funds,  tools  or  supplies  are  blamed  for  this 
condition.  One  might  also  suggest  that  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  with  those  who  plan  the  creation  of  human  skills 
without  adequate  technical  means  to  apply  them.  And  while 
one  is  about  it  one  might  also  wonder  about  the  curious 
system  of  priorities  in  countries  where  “national  planning”  is 
all  the  rage  and  which  creates  conditions  such  as  these:  of  the 
242  Vietnamese  students  in  the  US  in  the  academic  year  1959- 
1960,  exactly  one  studied  agricuture  and  one  dentistry.  To  be 
sive  30  of  the  Vietnamese  studied  engineering,  but  no  less  than 
66  are  in  the  social  science  fields  (27  in  economics  alone).  The 
problem  of  Asia’s  “educated  imemployed”  will  not  be  solved 
until  these  and  similar  anomalies  are  eliminated. 
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AUSTRALIA  ISOLATED  IN  A  TOUGH  WORLD? 

From  Charles  Meeking^  Canberra 


VARYING  degrees  of  alarm  and  despondency  expressed 
in  Canberra  and  other  influential  quarters  are  gradually 
impressing  many  thoughtful  Australians  with  the 
realisation  that  the  Commonwealth  will  never  be  the  same 
again,  that  the  more  or  less  protecting  hand  of  what  some 
people  still  call  "the  Mother  Country”  is  now  almost  wholly 
withdrawn,  and  that  Australia  will  soon  have  to  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  strength  and  determination.  Some  people,  including, 
it  is  believed,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  find  the 
prospect  challenging  and  even  exhilarating.  Others  are 
dubious,  at  least  about  the  maintenance  of  standards  of  living. 

Certainly,  the  transition  period  which  is  inevitable,  officially 
or  unofficially,  after  Britain  joins  the  European  Community 
will  mean  some  difficult  readjustments,  especially  among  some 
sectors  of  primary  production — notably,  meat,  fruit,  wheat, 
and  sugar.  In  the  long  run,  the  effects  may  be  beneficial.  New 
markets  may  be  found  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  just  as  they 
may  for  sectors  of  manufacturing  industry.  Certainly,  there 
are  signs  of  increasing  pressure  for  trade  to  be  expanded  with 
both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  will  be  an  interesting 
exercise  for  the  Menzies  Government,  now  still  apparently 
certain  of  re-election  on  December  9,  to  decide  how  far  such 
trade  will  be  encouraged,  and  what  move,  if  any,  should  be 
made  towards  diplomatic  recognition  of  Peking. 

In  the  meantime,  warnings  continue  about  the  size  and 
menace  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  fleets  in  the  Pacific,  about 
ill-judged  increases  in  food  production,  and  about  encourage¬ 
ment  by  the  International  Wool  Secretariat  of  “any  old  kind 
of  wool”  instead  of  efforts  to  boost  the  best  Australian  wools. 

This  is  all  a  background  to  tentative  discussions  on  an 
approach  by  all  the  primary  producing  countries  which  have 
large  surpluses  for  export  to  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
Free  World  for  some  adjustment  of  competition  on  what  are 
considered  unfair  and  discriminatory  bases.  A  picture  of  world 
economic  collapse  may  be  painted  in  alarming  but  probably 
justified  colours. 

The  Australian  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harold  Holt,  was  expressing 
Canberra’s  view  on 'this  when  he  told  the  World  Bank  meeting 
in  Vienna  in  September  that  primary  producing  countries 
could  not  tolerate  indefinitely  a  situation  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  follow  “liberal  trade  practices”  while  the  highly 
industrialized  nations  maintained  persistently  high  levels  of 
production  of  agricultural  products,  and  exported  surpluses  of 
often-subsidised  products  at  unprofitable  prices,  or  as  gifts. 
Lively  discussions  continue  on  possible  markets  in  Asia,  with 
Japan  now  allowed  to  take  iron  ore  from  Australia,  with  coal 
exports  increasing  (against  a  threat  of  increased  American 
competition),  and  with  plans  for  finding  a  £20  million  cattle 
market  in  South-East  Asia. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  make  his  policy  speech  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15  as  the  prelude  to  a  short,  sharp  election  campaign.  He 
is  undisturbed  by  Labour  promises  already  made  of  a  deficit 
budget  of  £100  million  to  avert  all  unemployment,  of  cheaper 
loans  for  homes,  of  raising  old  age  and  invalid  pensions  to 


£5  10s  a  week  and  of  the  reintroduction  of  import  controls. 
Labour  is  still  bedevilled  by  the  “unity  tickets”  is.sue,  and  by 
the  split  in  the  Australian  Council  of  Trade  Unions  over  the 
payment  of  a  compulsory  levy  to  finance  visits  to  and  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  The  latter  issue  has  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal,  in  effect,  of  18  unions  from  the  ACTTU.  The 
election  result  is  not  in  doubt,  although  the  peculiar  votiai 
system  for  the  Senate  makes  the  Government  likely  to  lose  ks 
majority  in  that  Chamber. 

There  is  no  willingness  in  Canberra  to  acknowledge  that  if 
Australia  supports  the  Dutch  move  to  get  the  UN  to  talc 
West  Irian  under  its  wing  then  the  reactions  in  Asia  to 
Australian  moves  for  trade  and  friendship  is  likely  to  lx 
hostile.  The  Dutch  plan,  undoubtedly  inspired  more  by  a  widi 
to  spite  Indonesia  than  to  help  the  West  Irians  towards  son 
kind  of  unspecified  and  dubious  independence,  has  been  ghn 
qualified  approval  by  Canberra,  committed  to  the  princi|iit 
of  “self-determination”  itself  in  east  New  Guinea;  but  oflkkb 
and  Ministers  do  not  like  some  of  the  implications. 

Accelerated  drives  for  self-government  in  West  Irian  would 
mean  a  demand  for  similar  unpalatable  action  in  east  Nn 
Guinea. 

For  the  growing  but  still  small  segment  of  Austnlii 
opinion  informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  West  Irian  probka 
there  was  something  nauseous  in  the  Dutch  move.  It  was  i 
sharp  contrast  to  the  bitter  Dutch  refusal,  before  World  Wu 
II,  to  acknowledge  that  the  Indonesians  could  ever  govtn 
themselves  or  control  the  rich  resources  of  their  archipeli|o; 
and  to  the  Dutch  efforts  from  1945  to  1949  to  regain  thdi 
control  over  the  Indies  empire — efforts  which  included  th 
bloody  “police  action”  which  resulted  in  UN  intervention. 
It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  such  a  radical  change  in  Duld 
outlook.  Propagandists  are  busily  predicting  that  the  Wed 
Irians  will  never  accept  a  merging  with  Indonesia,  but  if 
Indonesia  uses  this  opportunity  of  stressing  their  relationsli^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  and  the  plan  for  autononi) 
within  the  over-all  Indonesian  state,  then  the  UN  may  Uh 
the  steps^  it  should  have  taken  long  ago. 
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Japan 


Big  Men  Finally  in  Power 

From  Stuart  Griffin,  Tokyo 

Japan’s  four  strongest  statesmen  have  finally  come  together. 
It  teist  temporarily,  in  the  postwar  period’s  most  powerful 
abinet.  But  no  one  who  knows  Japan  politically  doubts  that 
Ac  new  regime's  life,  the  second  Ikeda  Cabinet's  existence, 
wholly  depend  on  the  deftness  of  the  current  strongest  strong 
gian,  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  himself. 

Behind  him  rank  the  others:  Ichiro  Kono,  63,  Minister 
ipin  of  the  influential  Agriculture  and  Forestry  agency ; 
Zentaro  Kosaka,  returned  to  post  as  Foreign  Minister,  at  49, 
ud  wily  66-year-old  Mikio  Mizuta,  now  as  before  chief  of 
Ac  key  Finance  Ministry. 

The  “Big  Four’’,  moreover,  is  buttressed  by  a  “Little  Big 


curtain  prompters.  These  are  Eisaku  Sato,  ex-Premier 
Nobusuke  Kishi’s  brother,  now  Minister  for  International 
Trade  and  Industry ;  Takeo  Miki,  State  Minister  for  Science 
ind  Technology  and  Atomic  Energy ;  Bamboku  Ohno,  again 
Liberal-Democratic  Party  (conservative)  vice-chairman,  and 
former  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama,  new  State 
liiaister  for  Economic  Planning. 

Mr.  Ikeda  is  being  congratulated  on  forming  thus  an  “All- 
&ar"  Cabinet,  but  the  cheers  could  turn  to  jeers  if  the  strong 
hand  of  the  61 -year-old  sake  brewer’s  son  should  weaken.  So 
far  Mr.  Ikeda’s  “low  posture’’  political  stance  has  guided 
Japan  away  from  the  nation’s  tricky  currents,  intra-party 
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Merger  for  Convenience 

From  Mat  SaUek,  Singapore 
For  the  past  month,  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in 
Singapore  has  been  the  proposed  merger  between  Singapore 
and  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  In  fact,  during  the  screening 
of  the  popular  film  “By  Love  Possessed’’,  the  whole  audience 
roared  with  laughter  when  one  of  the  characters  described 
a  certain  matrimonial  alliance  between  two  families  as  being 
a  “merger”  of  convenience  rather  than  love.  And  that  de¬ 
scribes  very  aptly  the  coming  together  of  Singapore  and  the 
Federation.  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Singapore’s  Prime  Minister, 
has  been  able  to  convince  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Prime  Minister,  of  the  danger  that  would  obviously  con¬ 
front  the  Federation  if  Singapore  were  controlled  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  Government.  And  he  has  been  able  to  convince  him 
that  unless  a  merger  comes  about  quickly  the  Communists 
will  do  their  best  to  unseat  the  People’s  Action  Party  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Singapore  and  make  a  merger  impossible. 

To  rub  home  the  points  he  is  making,  Mr.  Lee  has  been 
giving  a  remarkable  series  of  broadcasts  over  Radio  Singapore 
in  which  he  has  discussed  the  political  situation  in  Singapore, 
including  something  of  the  inside  story  of  the  PAP  and  the 
battle  that  is  being  waged  by  the  fanatically  dedicated 
Malayan  Communist  Party  (MCP)  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people.  Many  persons  active  in  the  political  arena  have 

(continued  on  page  22) 


The  “Big  Four”  have  at  least  tacitly  agreed  not  to  feud 
bctionally  while  functioning  as  Ministers  principally  because 
Mr.  Ikeda  has  cleverly  positioned  each  to  have  to  face  up 
Id  collective  responsibility  for  any  Administration  failure  in 
Khieving  publicly-announced  political  and  economic 


On  paper  the  Cabinet  has  fresh  lust.  Minister  Kosaka 
kas  fared  well  steering  a  Japanese  middle  course  internation- 
>Uy,  has  picked  up  economic  friends  abroad  without  making 
Eoliticai  enemies.  Minister  Mizuta  hustles  the  Ikeda  scheme 
for  doubling  the  national  income  by  1970,  fends  off  the  threats 
M  inflation,  of  an  “over-hot’ 


_  Minister  Kono 
plunips  for  rice  decontrol,  solution  of  Japan’s  Soviet  fisheries 
problems. 

The  Ikeda  strength  is  two-fold,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
kis  own  canny  ability  to  divide  and  conquer,  to  pick  the  best 
ttd  realize  the  best  efforts,  to  stifle  domestic  tension  by  appeal- 
to  Japan’s  world  position  and  the  nation’s  bright  economic 
future,  if  all  pull  well  together.  A  prosperous  Japan  is  Ikeda’s 
k*st  chance  for  long  survival,  for  in  Japan  politics,  today,  is 
■bordinate  to  economics. 
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Tht  most  solid  ally  of  th«  fr«a  world  In  { 
East  Asia  —  PAKISTAN  —  has  embirlnd 
on  a  19,000  million  rupoos  Plan  to  raiMt 
standard  of  living  of  its  people. 
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the  most  stable  in  the  region  —  hat  a  m 
industrial  expansion  programme.  ProvWa 
been  made  to  allow  8.000  million  rupaaial 
foreign  investments  to  flow  into  new  indw 
and  development  projects. 


To  give  the  best  value  to  foreign  Inwe 
are  industrial  guarantees  for  tax  cono 
outflow  jof  profits,  free  enterprise 
end  against  government  interference. 


The  biggest  Institution  working  in  PakittM 
today  to  supplement  private  enterprise  is 
the  Pakistan  Industrial  Ocvciopment  Cor; 
—  a  statutory  corporation.  PIDC  has  i« i 
54  proiects  in  12  maior  Induttriei  in  thar 

PIDC's  future  plins  need  more  etpitaifro*' 
abroad  and  its  terms  are  attractive  for 

enterpreneurs  from  all  over  the  world. 
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The  Pakistan  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Ltd  (PPI)  is  a  joint 

enterprise  between  May  &  Baker  Ltd  and  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

May  &  Baker  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  under¬ 
taking,  in  which  their  world-wide  experience  will  make  an 

important  contribution  to  Pakistan’s  economic  progress. 
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been  publicly  denounced  by  Mr.  Lee  as  Communists,  and  he 
has  attempted  to  give  a  ring  of  authenticity  to  what  he  has 
been  saying  by  describing  his  secret  meetings  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Singapore  Town  Committee  of  the  MCP.  The 
whole  story  has  yet  to  be  told^ — perhaps  it  will  never  be  told-  - 
but  what  has  been  revealed  so  far  makes  any  Agatha  Christie 
or  James  Bond  story  seem  tame  by  comparison. 

It  has  now  been  announced  that  Singapore  will  become  the 
12th  State  of  the  Federation  by  June  1963.  The  principle  has 
been  agreed  to:  only  the  details  remain  to  be  ironed  out.  The 
Federation  Government  has  made  it  clear  that  external  affairs, 
defence  and  internal  security  should  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Pan-Malayan  Government,  and  Singapore,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  made  it  clear  that  it  wants  to  retain 
autonomy  in  labour  and  education — presumably  so  that  they 
can  be  developed  along  democratic,  socialist,  non -Communist 
lines.  All  parties  concur  that  merger  is  inevitable  but  they 
differ  as  to  the  form  it  should  take.  Three  out  of  four  of  the 
Opposition  party  leaders  in  Singapore  have  now  called  on  the 
Government  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
without  delay  to  consider  and  debate  the  details  of  the  merger 
and  to  appoint  an  all-party  conference  to  go  into  the  questions 
involved.  The  right  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  speak  for  Singa¬ 
pore  in  the  talks  he  has  been  having  with  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  has  also  been  challenged  in  view  of  the  PAP’s 
weakened  position  after  it  has  lost  two  recent  bye-elections  and 
has  been  split  from  within  by  defections  of  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  newly-formed  Barisan  Socialis  (Socialist  Party). 
It  is  inevitable  also  that  the  MCP  will  be  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  the  Central  Pan-Malayan  Government  having  charge  of 


internal  security,  because  as  soon  as  it  takes  over  there  will  be 
a  purge  of  those  accused  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  being 
Communists. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  merger? 
It  is  also  an  interested  party.  It  has  its  military  bases  in 
Singapore  to  think  of.  Prime  Minister  Lee  has  tried  to  make 
out  that  there  will  be  difficulties  over  changing  the  sovereign 
rights  over  defence  bases  in  Singapore  into  treaty  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  has  threatened  that  “there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasantness  unless  the  British  adopt  a  more  helpful 
attitude'’. 

The  problem  really  is  that  the  Federation  has  always  been 
opposed  to  permitting  British  and  Commonwealth  forces  to 
use  Malaya  as  a  spring-board  for  military  operations  under 
South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  obligations.  But  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  has  wisely  kept  his  peace  and  has  said  virtually 
nothing  on  this  score  except  that  he  is  going  to  London  soon 
to  clear  up  certain  points.  But  he  is  is  not  taking  Prinw 
Minister  Lee  with  him.  In  fact,  it  is  not  envisaged  by  well- 
informed  sources  in  the  Federation  that  there  will  be  any 
trouble  over  negotiating  a  treaty  to  allow  the  British  to  keep 
their  bases  in  Singapore,  and  even  operate  out  of  them,  if 
necessary,  under  SEATO  commitments.  The  Tunku  is 
apparently  prepared  to  go  this  far.  Prime  Minister  Lee’s 
ravings  may  only  be  part  of  the  game  of  bluff  he  has  to  play 
to  keep  the  support  of  the  more  anti-British  elements  of  Sinp- 
pore's  Chinese  population. 


The  “Grand  Concept” 

From  our  Indian  Correspondent 

One  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  men  and  women  represent¬ 
ing  every  shade  of  political  opinion  and  walk  of  life  met 
recently  in  Delhi  in  a  business-like  session  for  three  days  and 
deliberated  bn  the  ways  to  foster  what  Mr.  Nehru  described  on 
a  later  occasion  as  the  “grand  concept  of  India”  among 
Indians.  Their  decisions  carried  no  statutory  sanction,  bik 
only  moral  persuasion.  They  are  most  likely  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Central  and  State  Governments  and  to  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  developments  of  the  country  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  conference  prescribed  a  programme  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  national  integration  through  education,  proper  conduct 
of  political  parties  and  adequate  attention  to  the  grievancts 
of  minorities.  It  suggested  a  re-orientation  of  education  amoog 
students  to  infuse  a  patriotic  sentiment  and  a  sense  of 
“Indianness”  among  them.  The  conference  even  formulated 
a  code  for  political  parties  by  which  they  would  pledge  them¬ 
selves  not  to  take  up  any  issue  that  could  cause  commuaaL 
religious  or  linguistic  tension  or  any  violent  flare-up.  A 
national  integration  council  was  also  set  up.  The  council  will 
give  early  consideration  to  the  redressal  of  the  minorities' 
grievances. 

A  happy  augury  to  this  national  effort  toward  national  in¬ 
tegration  was  the  termination  of  the  fast  of  Master  Tara  Singh, 
the  Sikh  leader,  following  the  agreement  between  his  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Akali  Dal,  and  the  Government  on  the  question  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  discrimination  against  the  Sikbi- 
The  76-year-old  Akali  chief  had  fasted  for  48  days  before  the 
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^•hards  in  his  party  could  agree  to  a  compromise  with  the 
Qovemment.  A  high-powered  commission  will  be  set  up  soon 
to  inquire  into  the  &kh  grievances.  However,  it  has  been 
mde  plain  that  the  question  of  determining  whether  a  Punjabi 
Sttba  (a  separate  Punjabi-speaking  State  within  the  Union  as 
demanded  by  the  Akalis)  should  be  conceded  does  not  lie 
»ilhin  the  commission’s  purview.  The  Akali  Dal  has  vowed 
diit  it  will  not  rest  content  until  the  Government  agrees  to  the 
fonnation  of  a  Punjabi  Suba  which  will  be  basically  a  Sikh- 
imjority  state  and  claims  to  have  received  some  verbal 
isiunnees  from  the  Government  through  mediators.  This 
claim  has  been  denied  since.  None  the  less  the  termination 
o{  the  fast  and  the  withdrawal  of  prohibitory  orders  have 
nded  the  tension  in  the  border  State  of  Punjab  whose  people, 
Hindus  and  Sikhs,  form  the  most  hard-working  section  of  the 
Indians. 

The  achievement  of  national  unity  was  again  the  dominant 
iheine  at  a  session  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  which 
was  held  soon  after  the  Delhi  conference  on  national  integra- 
lioo.  The  AICC,  the  policy-making  body  of  the  ruling  Con- 
(Ttss  party,  met  at  the  ancient  town  of  Madurai  in  Madras 
State  for  three  days  to  map  its  election  strategy.  An  opposition 
party  in  this  state  having  as  its  objective  the  secession  of  the 
sou^,  attention  was  naturally  focused  on  these  disruptive 
forces  and  efforts  to  root  them  out.  The  Prime  Minister 
summed  up  the  mood  of  the  session  when  he  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  compromise  on  the  question  of  unity  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  country  would  be  maintained  at  all 
costs  “even  if  it  means  civil  war.” 


I  Indonesia 

Reply  to  Dutch  UN  Proposal 

From  an  Indonesian  Correspondent 

Id  reaction  to  the  Dutch  offer  on  September  26  to  place 
West  Irian  under  the  “active  supervision”  of  the  United 
Nttions,  President  Sukarno  said  that  the  best  way  for  the 
Netherlands  was  to  transfer  immediately  its  authority  to  Indo¬ 
nesia,  but  if  Holland  for  different  reasons  would  prefer  to  use 
the  medium  of  the  UN,  Indonesia  was  prepared  to  consider 
seriously  that  proposal,  if  not  based  upon  this  assumption, 
>ny  UN  intervention  might  only  make  the  problem  more 
eipknive. 

At  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  in  Belgrade  early  in  Septem- 
ler,  the  President  stressed  that  the  root  of  international  ten- 
SHxi  was  colonialism  and  the  forcible  division  of  nations.  He 
tpokc  of  the  abnormality  of  having  two  Germanies,  two 
•Boreas,  and  two  Vietnams.  The  causes  of  tension  were  not 
0  two  different  ideologies  but  in  the  conflict  between  the  new 
«*rgent  forces  of  freedom  and  the  “old  forces  of  domina¬ 
tion”.  On  the  Berlin  situation,  he  favoured  the  acceptance  of 
thej/a/Mi  quo  as  the  first  step,  and  called  for  de  facto  recogni¬ 
tion  of  both  Germanies.  The  status  quo  should  be  followed 
b  peaceful  co-existence,  which,  he  said,  “could  not  and  should 
tiot  [vepetuate  the  status  quo”, 

A  senior  member  of  the  Indonesian  delegation.  Dr.  Roeslan 
Abdulgani,  brought  to  the  fore  the  cleavage  of  opinion  be- 
Indonesia  and  India — each  supported  by  other  countries 
the  important  question  of  priority  in  discussing  war  and 
P®ce  or  colonialism  and  racialism.  He  said  his  Government 
'’’“sidered  the  latter  question  as  important  as  the  former. 


“Naturally,  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  but  neither  can  it  be  accepted  that  colonialism 
is  not  a  major  issue.” 

After  the  Conference,  President  Sukarno  and  President 
Keita  of  Mali  went  to  Washington  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
24  unaligned  nations,  an  appeal  to  President  Kennedy  to  seek 
a  meeting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  an  initial  step  towards 
ceasing  world  tension.  The  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Subandrio,  who  accompanied  President  Sukarno  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  flew  to  Moscow  to  explain  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  viewpoint  on  the  German  question  and  to  discuss 
possible  solutions  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Mr.  Chaerul  Saleh,  Indonesian  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  spent  five  days  in  London  at  the  end  of 
September  as  a  guest  of  the  British  Government.  He  met  many 
Government  officials  and  representatives  of  commercial 
interests,  and  explored  opportunities  for  close  Anglo- 
Indonesian  cooperation  in  the  industrial  sector.  In  a  press 
interview  he  expressed  his  concern  about  the  impact  upon  his 
country  of  the  Common  Market  and  of  Britain's  possible 
membership  of  it.  He  thought  that  eventually  there  might  be 
some  form  of  association  between  the  Common  Market  and 
Indonesia.  But  if  negotiations  continued  to  be  conducted  as 
effectively  as  of  late,  the  prospects  for  an  increase  in  trade 
between  Indonesia  and  the  UK  were  encouraging. 

(Because  of  one  of  those  mysteriously  tKcurring  printers' 
errors,  the  name  of  Indonesia’s  outgoing  Ambassador  Ut  the 
UK,  Dr.  Sunario,  was  given  mistakenly  as  “Dr.  Sukarno”  at 
the  end  of  last  month’s  Indonesian  column.  fVc  very  much 
regret  this  mistake,  as  Dr.  Sunario,  who  for  five  eventful  years 
represented  his  country  in  Britain  with  outstanding  success 
and  whose  diplomatic  skill  as  well  as  endearing  personality 
has  won  him  universal  admiration,  has  been  a  close  and 
constant  friend  of  this  magazine.  It  is  rumoured  that  Dr. 
Sunario  may  return  to  his  distinguished  academic  teaching 
career,  but  we  hope  that  his  remarkable  ambassadorial  gifts 
will  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. — Ed.) 
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Recent  Books 


up  and  continues  to  build  a  most  compretiensive  Ubn 
both  ancient  and  modem  literary  and  technical  books, 
book  gives  the  fullest  possible  information  on  both  the  fi 
tion  and  running  of  the  library. 


Lure  of  Everest  by  Brigadier  Cyan  Singh  {Published  by  the 
Publications  Division,  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting,  Government  of  India,  25s.) 

This  is  a  record  written  by  the  leader  of  the  first  Indian 
Everest  Expedition  and  tells  the  story  of  the  venture  from  the 
early  stages  of  planning  and  training  through  the  perils  and 
excitement  of  the  actual  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Everest. 

Unlike  many  books  on  mountaineering  which  eventually  pall 
because  of  the  high  heroic  tone,  Brigadier  Singh’s  account  only 
gives  due  attention  to  the  actual  business  of  running  such  an 
expedition  through  from  beginning  to  end,  with  all  its  thrills 
and  danger,  and  the  author  himself  comes  out  of  the  story  as 
an  attractive  and  resourceful  personality. 

This  was  an  Indian  expedition  indeed,  as  most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  manufactured  in  India,  and  generous  thanks  are 
given  by  the  author  to  all  those,  including  the  famous  Tenzing, 
who  contributed  advice,  equipment  and  information.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  line  drawings  and  photographs  add  pleasure  to  the 
handling  of  the  book. 

India,  1961  {Published  by  the  Publications  Division,  Ministry 
of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Government  of  India) 
The  latest  edition  of  this  most  useful  Indian  reference  book 
has  now  been  published  in  hard  covers,  which  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  for  what  is  likely  to  be  a  much-thumbed 
work  of  reference.  There  is  even  more  information  on  a  more 
varied  number  of  topics  than  before.  The  picture  is  one  of 
development  and  progress  in  so  many  fields  that  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  single  out  any  one  item  in  this  short  review. 

India’s  National  Library  by  B.  S.  Kesavan,  Librarian  {Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Library,  Calcutta) 

“The  role  of  libraries  in  the  spread  and  maintenance  of 
education  and  culture  is  self-evident.”  These  words  appearing 
in  the  foreword  of  the  book  sum  up  one  of  the  basic  aims 
which  inspired  those  who  have  worked  to  build  the  National 
Library.  One  of  the  most  important  cultural  tasks  a  country 
may  have  to  perform  on  attaining  independence  is  to  collect 
together  that  country's  literature  and  rescue  its  literary 
treasures,  if  possible,  from  obscurity  and  dispersal. 

The  National  Library  in  Calcutta,  partly  due  to  generous 
gifts  from  individuals  and  government  assistance,  has  built 


The  Mandarins  by  Robert  M.  Marsh  {Illinois;  Fret 

$6) 

Throughout  the  centuries  China  gradually  develop 
governmental  bureaucracy  with  methods  of  recniitinen 
advancement  which  safeguarded  against  nepotism  and  a 
a  vast  body  of  officials  able  to  maintain  certain  standu 
administration  and  at  the  same  time  handle  new  problem 
promotion  of  officials  by  seniority  and  merit  rather  th 
nepotism  ensured  that  the  mobility  of  the  administrator 
encouraged.  In  this  sociological  study  of  the  Mandaris 
during  the  Qii’ing  dynasty  (17th-19th  centuries)  the  a 
bases  his  conclusions  on  a  sample  of  572  officials  drawn 
the  Eminent  Chinese  of  the  Ch'ing  Period — highly  toi 
sentative  of  the  large  mass  of  Ch’ing  officials  whose  cog 
attitude  was  “never  mind  seeking  merit,  but  seek  to  i 
transgression”.  He  points  out  that  further  studies  woolij 
to  be  made  with  more  truly  random  samples.  NevertI 
by  means  of  modem  sociological  research  methods,  h 
assessed  the  effects  of  family  position,  examination  ac 
ment,  seniority  and  other  factors  on  the  patterns  of 
mobility”  during  this  period. 

The  Ochre  Robe  by  Swami  Agehananda  Bharati  {Al 
Unwin,  25s.) 

This  is  a  vastly  different  account,  by  a  Viennese  l 
Hindu  monk,  from  those  usually  written  by  seekers  aft 
wisdom  of  the  East.  To  begin  with,  Leopold  Fiscbe 
Swami  Agehananda  Bharati,  has  no  false  modesty.  Mi 
and  humility,  he  says,  are  not  essential  for  an  Indian  i 
and  he  feels  that  his  career  has  been  unique.  He  ttot 
study  of  classical  Sanskrit  while  still  a  boy  in  Viena 
learned  to  speak  Hindi  with  such  a  pure  intonation  tl 
was  taken  for  an  Indian  during  the  war  when  he  fd 
Allied  hands.  After  the  war  he  went  to  India  and  joi 
monastery  as  a  novice,  was  consecrated  and  donned  the 
robe  and  travelled  all  over  India  as  a  barefoot  ma 
monk. 

This  autobiography  is  more  than  an  account  of  his  d 
day  life.  It  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  his  own  spiritu 
periences,  of  his  personal  philosophy.  He  rejects  thei 
easy  categorizing  of  the  materialistic  west  and  the  ip 
east.  He  feels  that  a  blending  of  a  humanistic  cosmop 
way  of  life,  based  on  an  undogmatic  and  ‘trained’  inyi 
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The  London  reprint  of  the  Adyar  Edition  of  this  work  is 
now  out  of  print.  While  awaitii^  a  new  edition,  entirely 
reset  in  modem  type,  now  in  preparation  by  The 
Theosophical  Publishing  House,  Aayar,  we  can  offer  an 
American  reprint,  complete  in  six  volumes,  same  contents. 
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BOOKS  FROM  INDIA 


f  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  MAHATMA 
GANDHI 

All  that  the  Mahatma  Wrote  and  Spoke.  First  four 
volumes  now  on  sale.  Further  volumes  under 
pr^uction. 

I  &  n  Volumes — 16s.  6d.  each 
III  &  IV  Volumes —  3Sn.  each 


•  FACE  OF  NEW  INDIA 

An  album  which  depicts,  in  beautiful  photographs, 
the  “Temples  of  the  New  Age”  as  seen  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  mimty  projects,  giant  industrial  undertakings 
and  rural  uplift  schemes.  3<^ 


•  INDIA—A  PICTORIAL  SURVEY 

Dejiicting  an  exceedin^y  interesting  panorama  of 
India  through  140  beautiful  photographs.  15s. 


•  MAHATMA  (New  Revised  Edition) 

A  biography  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  by  D.  G. 
Tendulkar  in  eight  volumes.  First  two  volumes  on 
sale.  Further  volumes  under  production. 

30s.  per  copy 
£10  per  set 

•  TOE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA 

Pictorial  story  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
evolution  and  spread  of  Buddhism.  80s. 


•  INDIA—A  REFERENCE  ANNUAL,  1961 

This  comprehensive  reference  volume  provides  very 
handy  and  concise  information  on  the  diverse  aspects 
of  India’s  National  life  and  culture.  25s. 


•  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR 
EFFECTS 

“A  valuable  and  dispassionate  account  of  a 
supremely  important  subject” — ‘Nature’.  25s. 


•  2,500  YEARS  OF  BUDDHISM 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Buddhism  by  eminent 
Indian  and  Foreign  scholars  12s.  6d. 


0  BASOHU  PAINTING 

An  album  of  about  40  paintings  of  great  charm  and 
beauty  (rom  Basohli  School;  superbly  reproduced  in 
their  ongiiuil  colours.  80s. 

0  KANGRA  PAINTINGS  OF  THE 
BHAGAVATA  PURANA 

An  elegant  album  of  30  paintings  provided  by  the 
Bhagavata  Purana  with  an  introduction  and  copious 
notes.  75i. 


•  HISTORY  OF  THE  FREEDOM 
MOVEMENT  BN  INDIA— Volume  1 

This  volume  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  back  drop  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  freedom  movement.  It  probes 
the  ills-^social,  economic  and  political  and  explains 
why  the  country  could  not  withstand  the  foreign 
orulaught.  Further  two  volumes  under  production. 

358s 


•  LURE  OF  EVEREST 

The  book  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  the  hrat  Indian 
expedition  to  Mount  Everest.  It  narrates  the  unique 
experience,  the  trials  and  triumphs  faced  in  trying  to 
reach  the  highest  peak.  25s. 


•  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS  OF 
RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

A  rallection  of  40  drawings  and  paintings  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore — many  in  colour.  80s. 


I  INDIA 

A  volume  providing  an  introduction,  in  photographs 
and  words,  to  present-day  India  63a, 


•  SOaAL  WELFARE  BN  INDIA 

Some  of  the  experts  on  the  subject  have  contributed 
to  this  symposium.  15s. 


OTHER  BOOKS  ON  INDIA’S  ART  AND  CULTURE,  LITERATURE 
AND  HISTORY,  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPLETE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Attractive  trade  terms.  Enquiries  soUdtetL 
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or  meditation,  would  provide  that  fulfilment  which  neither 
could  give  alone.  He  sums  up  his  physical  and  spiritual 
pilgrimage  through  India  thus: 

“I  have  been  trying  to  be  whatever  I  am,  with  no  racial 
allegiance :  a  Hindu,  yes,  but  not  an  Indian ;  a  philosopher 
but  not  a  British  nor  an  Austrian,  neither  a  European  nor  an 
Indian  philosopher:  a  humanist,  but  not  a  European 
humanist:  a  man  mildly  fond  of  comfort,  but  not  dependent 
on  American  standards  of  plumbing.” 

Pioneering  in  an  Indian  Bwdness  hy  Sui.tan  Chinoy  {Puhlished 
by  Sir  Sultan  Chinoy,  Rs.  9.95) 

This  autobiography  of  Sir  Sultan  Chinoy  is  in  many  ways 
not  only  a  story  of  a  life,  but  also  the  story  of  the  modernisa¬ 
tion  of  India.  Amongst  the  photographs  which  illustrate  the 
book,  is  one  of  Sir  Sultan’s  office  in  Bombay  where  he  started 
his  petrol  agency.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  bullock  cart. 

There  is  something  symbolic  in  this  scene  for  since  the  days 
when  Sir  Sultan  started  his  business,  so  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  India,  irrevocably  making  her  part  of  the  indus¬ 
trialised  world.  Sir  Sultan  is  one  of  those  men  of  energy  and 
vision  who  has  played  his  part  in  this  great  change.  He  has 
led  a  varied  life  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  sphere  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  as  well  as  in  many  aspects  of  business  and  industry. 

From  Peasant  to  Pedkab  Driver  by  Robert  Textor  (Cultural 
Report  Series  No.  9 — Yale  University,  South-East  Asia 
Studies) 

This  has  been  called  ‘the  century  of  the  common  man'  and 
that  such  a  study  as  this  has  been  made  points  to  the  fact 
that  perhaps  it  is  true  the  common  man  is  at  least  considered 
worthy  of  examination,  even  if  he  is  a  man  as  obscure  and 


MANAGEMENT  AND  SOCIETY 

By  Sir  William  Robson  Brown.  M.P. 

In  this  book  a  number  of  public  speeches  made  by  the 
author  in  recent  years  have  been  collected  and  published 
for  the  first  time.  Although  they  deal  with  a  wide  variety 
of  problems,  the  theme  that  unites  them  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  management  and  employees  to  each  other  and 
society.  The  ideas  that  the  author  puts  forward  in  these 
speeches  represent  what  he  believes  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  solution  of  present-day  difficulties  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labour.  Sir  William  Robson  Brown  adds  his 
own  conclusions  in  the  final  chapter.  Of  obvious  appeal 
to  trade  unionists  and  management  alike,  this  book  will 
prove  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  industry.  15s.  net 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

THE  TECHNIQUES  OF  ORGANIZATION  A  MANAGEMENT 

By  William  H.  Newman 

This  book  deals  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
administration.  It  is  written  in  terms  of  practical  operating 
problems  and  seeks  to  give  the  executive  a  better  perspec¬ 
tive  and  understanding  of  his  task  of  administering.  45s.  net 
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humble  as  a  pedicab  driver.  This  social  study  of  North 
eastern  Thai  farmers  who  periodically  migrated  to  Rangir,.| 
and  became  drivers  is  a  most  painstaking  and  sympathetii 
attempt  to  understand  their  way  of  life  and  habits  and  tria  t( 
reveal  something  of  the  attitude  to  life  shared  by  these  mei 
who  live  with  one  foot  in  the  town  and  the  other  in  a  back 
ward  rural  community. 

The  questionnaire  which  was  used  is  reproduced  at  th 
back  of  the  pamphlet  and  is  impressive  in  its  all-embracinj 
character.  A  great  deal  of  patience  must  have  been  needn 
both  by  questioner  and  questioned  in  a  searching  investigatioi 
that  has  consumer  research  well  beaten. 

Pakistan:  The  Formative  Phase  by  Khalid  Bin  Sayeed 
(Karachi:  Pakistan  Publishing  House,  40s.) 

The  history  of  Hindu-Muslim  tension  in  India  can  be  tracn 
back  to  the  Emperor  Aurangzel  (1658-1707)  who  tried  tc 
force  Islamic  ideas  on  the  Moghul  Government,  and  so  k( 
the  Marathas  and  Sikhs  to  revolt,  thus  crystallising  th 
religious  and  cultural  differences  between  the  tm 
communities. 

Dr.  Sayeed  describes  the  various  factors  which  from  tlai 
time  onwards,  heightened  or  lowered  the  tension  betwees 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  The  more  spectacular  incidents  an 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent — the  role  of  Sir  Sayyid  Ahmed,  vis-d-vis  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity,  the  emergence  of  the  Indian  National  Congress, 
and  later  of  the  Muslim  League,  the  partition  of  Bengal,  Ik 
Khilafat  movement,  and  then  more  recently,  the  actions  of 
both  sides  as  independence  drew  nearer.  The  impact  of  British 
rule  on  this  varying  scene  is  discussed  fully  and  reasonably. 

The  last  five  years  before  partition  were  perhaps  the  most 
decisive  ones  in  the  dramatic  struggles  for  self-assertion  b; 
the  two  parties.  In  his  foreword,  Sir  George  CunninghM 
raises  an  interesting  point  when  he  asks  at  which  exact  momot 
did  Mr.  Jinnah  discard  the  quasi-federal  idea  and  make  uplus 
mind  that  severance  was  the  only  solution.  If  private  papen 
were  made  available  then  a  great  deal  of  light  would  be  shed 
on  this. 

Dr.  Sayeed  shows  how  factors  like  inter-provincial  feixk 
and  political  intrigues  in  the  absence  of  real  political  parties 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  parliamentary  democracy  ■ 
Pakistan.  He  discusses  what  is  likely  to  follow,  and  what  new 
political  forces  and  alignments  are  taking  shape.  He  is  critkk. 
and  remarkably  objective,  and  the  study  is  both  thorough  aad 
well  written. 

L’Estremo  Oriente  fra  due  mondi  hy  G.  Borsa  (Bari:  Edilon 
Laterza) 

Giorgio  Borsa,  whose  knowledge  of  Far  Eastern  affairs 
makes  him  an  expert  of  international  standing,  here  examines 
the  impact  of  the  “new  world”  of  the  West  on  the  old  world 
of  China  and  Japan.  He  describes  the  transition  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  traditional  social  and  political  organisation  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  the  very  different  structures  which  had 
evolved  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war. 

India — A  Pictorial  Survey  (Government  of  India  PublicatK*, 
15s.) 

A  selection  of  photographs  illustrating  the  old  and  n«* 
India,  from  the  remains  of  the  Indus  Valley  civilisation  to  the 
latest  atomic  reactor  at  Bombay.  Pictures  of  villagers,  factory 
workers,  tribespeople,  and  of  the  widely  differing  regions  of 
the  country  they  live  in  give  some  idea  of  the  contrasts  sad 
changes  to  be  found  there. 
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BRIGHT  SKIES 

Tsao  Yu 

Bright  Skies  is  a  three-act  play  written  in  1954  by  Tsao  Yu,  China’s  leading 
contemporary  playwright.  It  describes  how,  after  liberation,  the  doctors  and  professors 
of  a  medical  college,  originally  founded  by  American  imperialists  in  Peking,  through 
the  exposure  of  certain  facts  and  with  the  help  of  the  Party,  gradually  shook  off  their 
old  ideology  of  subservience  to  the  U.S.  and  began  to  recognize  the  cultural  aggression 
of  the  American  imperialists  for  what  it  really  was.  Inspired  and  educated  by  the  Party 
they  finally  drew  a  line  between  the  enemy  and  their  own  people  and  embarked  on 
the  new  road  of  service  to  the  people. 

This  translation  is  made  from  the  first  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Chinese 
text  published  by  the  People’s  Literature  Publishing  House  in  1956.  The  photographic 
illustrations  are  taken  from  the  staging  of  the  play  by  the  People’s  Art  Theatre.’ 


136  pp.  5  photos.  21xl3‘5cm.  Half-cloth  with  jacket.  4$. 


Obtainable  from: 

COLLET’S  HOLDINGS  LTD. 


45  Museum  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
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Economics  and  Trade 


WEST  GERMANY’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA 

AMAR  LAHIRI 


IN  West  Germany  the  post-war  era  of  the  “economic  miracle” 
is  slowly  receding  into  the  background.  Fast-developing  com¬ 
petitive  trends  in  the  global  trade  hinged  on  East-West 
economic  offensives,  unilateral  trade  drives  of  several  West  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  in  Afro-Asian  countries  at  the  expense  of  West 
Germany,  increase  in  West  German  defence  expenditure  and  an 
overall  rise  in  production  costs  due  to  higher  prices  of  raw  and 
semi-finished  materials  as  well  as  a  sizable  increase  in  labour 
charges  are  the  main  factors  accounting  for  the  new  situation. 
Also  the  desire  of  South-East  Asia  to  restrict  her  buying  of 
German  machinery  and  engineering  goods  unless  covered  by 
required  credits,  have  made  Federal  German  export  industries 
and  trade  circles  realize  that  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to 
rectify  as  far  as  possible  the  imsatisfactory,  one-sided  nature  of 
West  German-Asian  trade.  The  realization  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  developing  a  new  import  trade 
pattern  to  augment  buying  Asian  raw  and  semi-finished  materials. 
But  as  the  increase  in  imports  from  Asia  is  dependent  on  a  further 
liberalization  of  the  internal  protectionist  policy  thereby  relaxing 
substantially  the  import  quotas.  West  Germany  is  finding  it  rather 
difficult  to  activate  the  import  trade  pattern.  Furthermore  West 
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Germany  is  finding  it  hard  to  remove  the  obvious  obstacle,  i.e.  the 
importing  from  Africa  of  a  large  variety  of  goods  at  reasonable 
prices  which  are  competitive  to  Asian  conunodities.  Since  it  finds 
it  impossible  to  curtail  its  very  profitable  African  trade.  West 
Germany  is  continuing  to  limit  its  imports  from  Asia  even  though 
the  urgency  of  increasing  them  is  widely  recognized. 

The  general  Asian  trade  picture  of  West  Germany  reflects  an 
artificial  trend,  for  the  country  is  essentially  operating  as  a  seller 
by  furnishing  huge  volumes  of  industrial  development  goods. 
Owing  to  heavy  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  it  has  piled  up  a 
massive  favourable  balance  which  remains  more  or  less  blocked 
because  most  Asian  countries  are  in  no  position  to  pay  off  their 
debts  to  West  Germany  in  the  absence  of  a  lucrative  export  trade. 
As  a  result.  West  Germany  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  granting  credits  to  finance  its  industrial  exports.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  setting  up  joint  industrial  enterprises  in  South-East  Asia 
to  foster  mutually  profitable  business  relations.  Both  moves  are 
proving  beneficial  to  the  South-East  Asian  industrial  development. 

Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  credit-backed  export  trade  in  the 
long  run  would  not  facilitate  the  growth  of  a  normal  high-level 
commercial  intercourse,  for,  with  the  advance  of  industrial  strides 
in  South-East  Asia  there  will  be  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in 
industrial  exports  from  West  Germany.  Perhaps  that  is  why  West 
German  industries  are  laying  stress  on  the  establishment  of  joint 
ventures  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  exports  in  the 
future  on  a  near-balanced  trade  basis.  If  West  Germany  could 
find  its  way  to  accept  payments  in  local  currencies,  it  would  then 
be  able  to  maintain  its  current  top-level  export  trend  for  a  long 
time.  But  it  is  said  that  such  a  business  method  cannot  be 
adopted  especially  when  the  Asian  countries  are  unable  to  make 
good  their  piled-up  trade  debts.  As  most  South-East  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  are  suffering  from  an  acute  foreign  exchange  shortage,  of 
necessity  they  have  been  forced  to  depend  on  West  German 
crdits  to  import  technical  know-how  and  machinery  from  that 
country.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  British  entry  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Asian  trade 
of  West  Germany.  If  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  are  given 
facilities  to  enlarge  their  exports  in  a  profitable  manner  they  will 
continue  to  regard  West  Germany  as  ^eir  most  valuable  trading 
partner  after  Britain. 

Excluding  the  trade  with  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Malaya 
the  rest  of  the  Asian  trade  of  West  Germany  is  primarily  gear^ 
to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  the  national  development  pro- 
granunes  of  these  various  countries,  and  consequently  ordinary 
trade  with  her  is  very  limited.  It  is  this  lack  of  orthodox  trade 
which  has  prompted  South-East  Asia  to  fall  back  on  German 
credits  to  import  German  goods. 

South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Burma,  India,  Ceylon  and 
Pakistan  are  receiving  credits  to  finance  industrial  development 
projects.  Part  of  such  credits  has  been  made  free  to  enable 
recipient  countries  to  buy  industrial  goods  from  non-Conununist 
nations  other  than  West  Germany.  On  the  whole,  however,  West 
German  credits,  both  national  and  multilateral,  are  being  sub¬ 
stantially  used  to  buy  West  German  goods  and  to  obtain  West 
German  technical  assistance.  While  thus  West  Germany  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  industrial  development  of  South-East  Asia,  the 
very  same  development  because  of  fiiuincial  difficulties  is  making 
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I'ejt  Gennany  an  economically  powerful  creditor  nation.  This  is 
iIk  reason  why  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Indonesia  are 
i^ining  as  much  East-West  credits  as  possible,  so  that  their 
^  to  West  Germany  do  not  exercise  a  detrimental  influence 
o(  the  conduct  of  their  respective  national  economies. 

b  South-East  Asia  the  sheet-anchor  of  West  Gennan  Asian 
tilde  is  India  and  yet  the  mutual  commercial  relations  are  for 
fnn  satisfactory.  After  the  United  States,  India  constitutes  the 
digest  overseas  customer  of  West  Gennany  consuming  annuaUy 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Although  India  is  re- 
edviflg  the  largest  slice  of  West  German  credits  to  Asian  countries. 
Vet  Gennany  so  far  has  failed  to  organize  an  import  structure 
to  relieve  the  trade  gap  burden  of  India.  It  seems  that  so  far  as 
Asia  is  concerned  it  is  necessary  that  West  Germany  should  re- 
ibpe  its  “free  economy”  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  pre¬ 
siding  one-way  economic  traffic. 

The  West  German  economic  policy  towards  Asia  remains  un- 
danied  on  account  of  the  recent  fourth  general  elections.  Some 
tine  ago  all  the  parliamentary  parties  had  approved  a  resolution 
iticfa  made  aid  to  Asia  a  “moral  obligation  of  Federal  Germany”, 
k  it  in  pursuance  of  that  obligation  that  West  Germany  has 
ladatively  decided  to  give  each  year  from  1961  a  total  of  2  billion 
garb  for  four  to  five  years.  More  than  half  the  credits  for  the 
lirst  year  has  been  given  to  India,  the  other  half  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  other  South-East  Asian  countries. 

Aibn  views  on  Germany  and  the  Berlin  problem  expressed  at 
the  Belgrade  Conference  of  the  non-aligned  lutions  have  made 
the  West  German  Government  and  political  and  economic  circles 
think  that  they  have  been  pursuing  too  much  of  a  one-sided  policy 
towards  Asia.  Therefore  they  are  drawing  up  a  revised  plan  to 


reinforce  cordial  relatioru  with  South-East  Asia  through  greater 
economic  intercourse.  This  means  that  West  Germany  will  offer  to 
South-East  Asia  more  easy  long-term  credits  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  near  future. 

East  Germany  has  doubled  its  trade  with  South-East  Asia  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  and  has  granted  credits  in  the  shape  of  factory 
irutallations  to  India,  Burma  and  Irulonesia.  It  is  also  taking  pay¬ 
ments  in  local  currencies.  Consequently  the  East  Genrun  factor 
and  the  Soviet  trade  push  are  swaying  West  Germany  to  extend 
more  economic  aid  to  South-East  Asia  without  adhering  rigidly 
to  the  biuiness-first  principle.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  Federal 
Germany  in  the  course  of  this  year  will  implement  several 
economic  measures  to  help  the  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
South-East  Asia. 

Currently  several  Asian  countries  such  as  India,  Indonesia, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  saddled  with  trade  deficits,  are  feeling  the 
need  of  overhauling  their  heavy  purchases  frmn  West  Germany. 
In  other  words,  they  are  trying  not  to  be  dependent  on  West 
German  industrial  goods  to  achieve  their  national  development 
programmes.  Already  West  Germany  has  lost  several  (dant- 
building  contracts  to  Russia  and  other  East  European  nationa 
which  are  offering  a  very  stiff  competition  to  it  in  th^  countries. 
Furthermore  Italy,  Switzeriand,  France  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  competing  with  West  Germany  not  only  in  normal 
trade  but  in  obtaining  plant-building  assigrunents.  Consequently 
West  Germany  no  longer  enjoys  a  sure  position  in  South-East 
Asia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  West  Germany  will 
have  to  reshape  its  economic  thinking  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the 
rapidly  changing  situations  in  Asia.  The  days  of  aggressive  trade 
drives  are  definitely  over. 
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FOREIGN  AID  TO  CEYLON 

VICTOR  KARVNARATNE 


ONE  of  the  fint  decisions  taken  by  the  present  Government  of 
Ceylon  after  coming  to  power  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Department  of  Foreign  Aid  under  the  Prime 
Minister.  Information  available  regarding  the  actual  record  of 
the  department  is,  however,  somewhat  meagre.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  its  mark  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  situation 
will  soon  be  put  right. 

The  importance  of  foreign  aid  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fully  realised  in  Oylon,  judging  from  the  country’s  failure  both 
to  use  the  facilities  accepted  as  well  as  to  bid  for  the  aid  alloca¬ 
tions  that  were  on  offer.  When  a  separate  Plaiming  Department 
was  set  up,  there  was  hope  that  swift  results  would  follow,  but 
the  processes  of  administration  still  appear  to  clog  the  channels 
through  which  foreign  aid  can  flow. 

Foreign  aid  is  suffering  by  default,  and  benefits  from  it  are 
being  lost. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Loans  amounting  to  nearly  Rs.  900  million  in 
terms  of  agreements  received  by  Ceylon  over  a  number  of  years 
from  11  foreign  countries  is  available  for  allocation  for  various 
development  projects,  mostly  in  the  form  of  capital  goods  and 
equipment  for  development  purposes,  while  the  rest  consists  of 
long-term  credit  facilities. 


Grant 

Loan 

Total 

Australia . 

31*0 

— 

31*0 

Caturda  . 

84*0 

9*0 

93*0 

China  . 

75*0 

50*0 

125*0 

West  Germany  ... 

6*8 

— 

6*8 

New  Zealand 

12*3 

— 

12*3 

Russia  . 

— 

142*8 

142*8 

Yugoslavia 

— 

73*0 

73*0 

Poland  . 

— 

38*0 

38*0 

United  Kingdom 

— 

34*0 

34*0 

United  States  ... 

184-0 

101*0 

285*0 

Total 

393*1 

AAT% 

840*9 

(fill  figures  in  million  Rupees) 


The  figure  of  Rs.  285  million  as  aid  offered  by  the  United 
States  includes  a  sum  of  Rs.  38  million  representing  the  value  of 
technical  assistance  granted  by  the  US  in  the  form  of  services 
rendered  by  US  experts  in  Ceylon,  training  of  Ceylonese  abroad 
at  US  Government  expense  arid  the  cost  of  any  equipment  sup- 
idied  for  the  purpose  of  such  technical  assistance.  It  also  include 
Rs.  31  million  available  for  the  grant  of  loans  by  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank  'to  American  and  Ceylonese  investors  for 
economic  development  projects  in  Ceylon.  Almost  this  entire 
amount  remains  unutilised. 

The  total  of  Rs.  840*9  million  shown  here  as  the  value  of  total 
capital  aid  offered  to  Ceylon,  does  not  include  the  West  German 
Government  loan  of  DM  40  million  recently  offered  to  Ceylon 
for  economic  develoixnent  projects.  Loans  obtained  from  the 
International  Bank  arid  a  further  $2  million  of  Carukdian  capital 
aid  expected  under  their  1960-61  aid  programme,  have  not  been 
itKluded  either. 

Out  of  the  balance  of  Rs.  254  million  Rs.  200  million  had  been 
spent  up  to  the  end  of  September  1960.  The  remaining  has 
been  allocated  to  specific  jMvjects  which  are  in  progress.  It 
includes  the  Airport  Development  Loan  of  Rs.  15*2  million  granted 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  January  this  year. 

The  sum  of  Rs.  34  million  shown  against  the  UK  represents  the 
loan  for  teleconrununication  development  which  was  negotiated 
in  March  this  year.  The  major  portion  of  the  Australian, 
Caruidian  and  New  Zealand  aid  has  been  utilized  or  has  been 


earmarked  for  projects  which  are  already  underway. 

Of  the  loan  of  Rs.  142*8  million  offered  by  the  USSR,  Kit 
million  had  been  spent  up  to  the  end  of  September  1960.  A  ak- 
stantial  portion  of  this  loan  is  intended  for  the  steel  rollit^  nil 
and  the  tyre  and  tube  factory,  about  which  negotiations  ate  fo^ 
on  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Chinese  offer  of  Rs.  125  million  includes  a  grant  of  RlTI 
million.  The  supply  of  equipment  and  goods,  itKluding  roUig 
stock  for  the  railway  and  a  textile  spinning  and  weaving  ai, 
against  the  Rs.  75  million  is  being  negotiated.  A  misiioi  d 
Chinese  experts  has  already  visited  Ceylon  and  discussed  ii 
supply  of  rolling  stock  to  the  Railway  and  another  team  k  da 
this  month  for  discussions  on  the  supply  of  the  textile  spiaaa 
and  weaving  mill.  Out  of  the  Chinese  loan  of  Rs.  50  millioe,  i 
sum  of  Rs.  10*3  million  had  been  spent  up  to  the  end  d 
September  1960. 

No  use  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish  ofai 
Projects  suitable  for  financing  under  these  two  offers  have  yet  to 
be  found.  It  is  necessary  that  such  projects  should  have  a  tab- 
stantial  foreign  cost  component  and  that  the  items  to  be  obtaiml 
within  the  foreign  cost  component  should  be  procurable  fromtk 
countries  offering  the  aid.  The  purchase  of  ships  has  been  ai' 
gested  but  a  decision  from  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  estik 
lishment  of  a  national  shipping  line  as  well  as  the  determiasliM 
of  the  number  and  type  of  ships  to  be  purchased  is  still  awaited 

Much  of  the  burden  of  organising  foreign  aid  to  benefit  tk 
country  lies  today  with  the  Foreign  Aid  Department  which  awt 
necessarily  work  in  close  liaison  with  the  Planning  DepartaMt 
It  is  they  who  should  work  out  the  country’s  needs,  not  on  tk 
basis  of  each  department’s  assessments  of  what  is  required  but  n 
a  national  scale,  where  departmental  wants  are  related  to  (ad 
other  so  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  or  wastage. 

Finally,  when  a  complete  picture  of  national  needs  is  drava 
with  priorities  established  not  by  individual  departments  but  ky 
an  overall  organism,  special  vigilarKe  needs  to  be  exerckad  to 
ensure  that  no  potential  source  of  aid  is  neglected.  Often  it  wy 
be  possible  to  stimulate  aid  by  stating  in  clear  terms  what  s 
required;  obviously  no  country  is  willing  to  give  Ceylon  any  aidai 
the  basis  of  vague  aspirations.  The  more  all  proj^s  are  badod 
with  hard  facts  and  figures,  comprehensive  plans  and  blueprnk. 
the  more  these  projects  are  integrated  into  a  ruitional  patkn 
of  development,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  donor  countries  will  k 
convinced  that  aid  is  needed  for  actual  development  rather  thu 
well-meaning  programmes  unsupported  by  cogent  reasoning  ud 
factual  analysis. 

MMPOHTAIVT  Source  of 
_ Information  for  BurinccBmai 

^EAST-WEST  COMMEECF 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  betwrea 
countries  Of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  WeiL 

Yearly  SutMcription :  £5  5s.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 

FuUuhgd  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

M  Paddington  Street,  London,  IF  1 
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DOkONESIA  SEEKS  COOPERATION 

iftKlinued  from  page  15) 

OR  with  high  nickel  content,  of  which  Indonesia  has  millions 
ottoos  deposits,  and  Japan  was  now  offering  to  exploit  this 
ore  for  common  steel  making.  Indonesia  is  likely  to  come  to 

H  ipeement  by  which  Japan  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  ore, 
pfonded  she  builds  a  factory  in  Indonesia,  puts  the  know- 

tow  the  process  at  Indonesia’s  disposal,  and  takes  the  pro- 
cRRd  ore.  This  is  an  example  of  how  Indonesia  is  trying  to 
pi  away  from  the  colonial  economy  by  declining  to  sell  raw 
nteriab  instead  of  processed  or  manufactured  goods. 

During  the  transitory  period,  of  course,  before  her  economy 
gdumged  by  the  implementation  of  the  Plan,  Indonesia  will 
cnitinue  to  export  her  traditional  produce.  Indeed,  asked 
ikoot  his  greatest  problem,  the  Minister  said:  “As  the  most 
Kfcnt,  immediate  and  short-term  problem,  I  will  give  my 
pfiority  to  the  increasing  and  expanding  of  our  exports.  This 
eq^  drive  is  imperative  so  as  to  obtain  foreign  exchange 
»  pay  for  capital  goods  needed  for  our  Eight-Year  Plan.  At 
da  moment,  the  costs  of  the  Plan  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
1  total  of  240  billion  Rupiahs,*  of  which  about  40  billion  Rp. 
wi  have  to  be  covered  by  foreign  credits.  Therefore,  we  do 
aot  hesitate  to  continue  to  sell  what  we  have  to  offer  under 
pnMnt  circumstances,  and  for  the  time  being,  our  exports  con- 
■t  to  a  great  extent  of  raw  materials.  As  long  as  we  cannot 
process  them  ourselves,  we  shall  utilise  them  to  get  money. 
Bovever,  gradually  we  shall  change  the  pattern  of  our  exports 
to  mi-manufactured  or  fully-manufactured  goods.  But  first 
n  have  to  build  up.” 


•  n  -  Up.  126  43;  US  $1  -  Rp.  43. 


A  SCINDIA  A 

Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  A  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BUCK  SU  PORTS 
INDU  -  USX  (U.S.N.H.  PAQFIC  AND 
GULF  PORTS) 

LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 

Cargo  and  Passenger  Coasul  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Gmmnl  Agmts  U.K.  It  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

KB«eSON  House.  CAMOMILi  STRBT,  LONDON.  ■.CS 
T*l:  Awan  lati  (9  Um*) 


MESBiTATIVES  IN 
meCN  COUNTRIES: 

HMCE: 

IkaAtr  liak  AG,  Rtprtfwntatkin  4e  Pwte, 
Rm  A  b  P,ix,  Pirb 

MM  AND  PORTUGAL; 

MhIbiis  ¥Qa  HaxthsuMn, 

Cii  A  AlciU  31*,  Madrid 

nanEY,  iraq,  iran,  kuwatt: 

bawl  Aakxk,  P.  K.  04,  btaabol, 

Updapi,  Gcnnania  Han 

Oma  NEAR  EAST  COUNTRIES; 

HAaK  Haatagcn,  33,  Rua  Kaar  d  Nil, 
CbathaMufalr  Wahba 

RUTH  AMERICA; 

lAii|aiiuiiativc«o<tfaeDrtiil«irlniliAG. 
Ndi  DaMdi-SAdaoMrikaniadic  Bank  AG, 
RMndna  (Ronot  Alm>, 

UA(UPaz), 

Mflbs  A  Jantira,  Sh>  Paulo), 
OAfiiMiaco), 

^iNAa  (logou), 

RAaOdaicoCiw), 

NPW  (Aaoncldo), 

'k«*da  ICaracas) 

®WKP0NDENTS  IN  all 
•WtTANT  COMMERCIAL 
»nnB  OF  THE  WORLD 


DRESDNER  BANK 

ASTIENGESCllSCHAFT 

IN  BERLIN:  BANK  FOR  HANDEL  UNO  INDUSTRIE  AG. 
AFFILIATION:  OEUTSCH-SUDAMERIKANISCHE  BANK  AG.  HAMBURG 


Far  East  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Afric 

AMERKIAN  AND  CMtlENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines.  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.SA^ 

(MUENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  cargo  from  Japan.  H 
Kong.  Philippines.  Borneo,  Saigon.  Banglcc^  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius.  Reunkll 
East  and  South  African  Ports  a^  vice  versa.  1 


ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21  BURY  STTREET,  E.C3 
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years,  on  the  basis  of  an  annual 
in  trade.  Under  the  agreement 
guarantees  favourable  credit  to  I 
and  will  deliver  investment  goods  to 
industrial  development  in  Indonesia  ue 
the  country’s  Ei|^t-Year  Plan. 

Other  goods  to  be  delivered  by  H 
include  road  vehicles,  machinery,  e 
goods,  textile  industry  products,  drugs 
chemicals.  From  Indonesia,  Hungary 
get  rubber,  oil  seeds,  oU  cake,  soya 
and  coffee.  The  agreement  also  p 
for  wider  trade,  economic  and  sci 
technical  cooperatioiL 


“■ENGLOE”  COMPLETES  M 
VOYAGE 

Returning  to  London  last  Septem’ 
the  completion  of  her  20,000-mile  i 
voyage  to  and  from  the  Far 
1 3,290-ton  cargo-passenger  liner  ” 
created  a  number  of  new  records  for 
Ben  Line,  despite  having  run  en  route 
particularly  heavy  weather  and 
beginnings  of  some  of  the  recent  ty] 
“Bengloe”  is  the  second  of  the  Bra 
new  “Benloyal”  class  of  cargo-"' 
liners,  which  are  among  the  most 
vessels  afloat,  with  service  speeds 
knots. 

On  her  homeward  voyage,  she  was 
ing  large  quantities  of  raw  materi 
British  industry,  including  rubber, 
latex  and  crocodile  and  snake  skins, 
reflecting  the  advent  of  Christmas, 
such  manufactured  goods  as  toys, 
mas  tree  decorations,  artificial  m 
and  nativity  sets. 

CLOTHING  FACTORY  FOR 
MONGOLIA 

Radio  sets,  telecommimications 
ment,  drugs  and  light  industry 
are  going  to  Mongolia  from  H 
under  a  trade  agreement  for  1962  s 
Ulan  Bator.  In  return,  Mongolia 
su{^y  Hungary  with  raw  hides  and 
tional  agricultural  products. 

Hungary  is  ako  assisting  in  the  es 
ment  of  the  clothing  industry  in  Mo 
Her  designers  have  been  commissi 
plan  a  ready-to-wear  clothing  factory 
buih  there  by  1964. 


THAILAND’S  BUDGET,  1941-42 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Thailand 
has  approved  in  principle  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  appropriation  bill  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  which  began  October  1,  1961.  The  bill 
calls  for  total  expenditures  of  B  8.88 
billion  and  revenue  of  B  7.42  billion, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  B.  1.46  billion,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  16  per  cent  of  total  expenditures,  to 
be  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  Bank 
of  Thailand  from  other  sources. 

An  amount  of  B  l.S  billion  (17  per  cent 
of  total  expenditures)  has  been  allotted  to 
the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Other  leading 
appropriations  are  those  for  the  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Interior,  amounting  to 
16  and  IS  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
total.  Commitments  for  debt  service  com¬ 
prise  about  14  per  cent  of  expenditures. 
Most  of  the  remaining  expenditures  are  for 
the  various  economic  ministries  and  state 
enterprises.'  Of  the  total  estimated  receipts, 
tax  revenues  account  for  93  per  cent,  of 
which  direct  taxes  constitute  about  8  per 
cent. 


introduced  in  East  Pakistan,  and  are  to  be 
extended  to  West  Pakistan. 


STEEL  MILL  FOR  MALAYA 

An  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  estimated  to  cost 
S32  million  will  be  built  on  the  West 
Coast  by  a  joint  Federation-Japan  Com¬ 
pany.  This  Company  is  to  be  called 
Malayawata.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
capital  will  be  rais^  by  Malayans  and  the 
Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  rest.  The  first  stage,  costing  $16 
million,  will  begin  from  this  month  until 
March  1964  when  it  will  produce  120,000 
tons  of  sponge  iron  and  60,000  tons  of 
snuill  bars  a  year.  The  company  will  send 
40  Malayans  to  Japan  for  training. 

The  second  stage,  costing  $30  million, 
will  be  started  after  the  completion  of  the 
Cameron  Highlands  Hydro  -  Electric 
Scheme. 


SOVIET-JAPANESE  TRADE 

The  Soviet  fair  in  Tokyo,  which  followed 
the  Japanese  fair  in  Moscow,  has  helped 
to  increase  Soviet-Japanese  trade.  In  1960 
trade  between  the  USSR  and  Japan  was 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  in  19S9. 

While  the  Soviet  fair  was  open  in  Tokyo 
contracts  were  signed  for  the  purchase  of 
Japanese  goods  to  the  value  of  24  million 
dollars  and  for  the  sale  of  36  million 
dollars’  worth  of  Soviet  goods. 

Many  Japanese  companies  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sign  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  with  Soviet  foreign  trade  agencies, 
not  only  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
three-year  agreement  on  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments  concluded  in  March  1960  but  alM 
for  longer  five-  or  six-year  periods. 


HUNGARY  AND  INDONESIA  SIGN 
LONG-TERM  TRAM:  PACT 
Hungary  and  Indonesia  have  signed  a 
long-term  trade  agreement  which  aims  at 
planned  development  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  agreement  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  contingent  lists  for  three 


NEW  LOW-FARE  SERVICE  BETWEEN 
KARACHI  AND  LAHORE 

A  new  Night  Coach  Service,  with  fares 
reduced  by  30  per  cent,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  PIA  between  Karadii  and 
Lahore.  The  new  service  is  all-Tourist, 
and  is  operated  by  a  Viscount  with  a  high- 
density  configuration  of  64  seats.  No  meak 
or  refreshments  are  served  on  board,  and 
free  baggage  allowance  k  301bs.  per 
passenger. 

Fares  for  the  630-mile  journey  are 
Rs.  I10(£8.S.0)single  and  Rs.  198  (£14.17.0) 
return,  against  the  normal  fares  of  Rs.  160 
(£12)  and  Rs.  288  (£21.12.0)  respectively. 
The  new  fares  are  thus  about  3.2d.  (single) 
and  2.8<L  (return)  per  passenger  mile — 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Thk  is  PIA’s  second  low-fare  innovation 
this  year.  In  March  DC.  3  ‘Airbus’  Services 
at  fares  of  again  about  3d.  per  mile  were 
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